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THE PROGRESS OF CATHOLIC POVERTY. 


We are about to commit a great impertinence, and whether 
to commence it with an apology we arnted not. Miss Edzge- 
worth, in her Lssay on Trish Bulls, advises all story- -tellers to 
beware of prefacing their anecdotes with such a phrase as, “T 
can tell you such a capital aes.” lest they blunt the point of 
their coming witticisms. So too, perhaps, if we apologised 
for our fault before being guilty of it, its edge might be taken 
off, and pardon would be more readily accorded. Still, it is 
not always those who seem most conscious of their misdeeds 
who mect with the most cordial forgiveness. There are per- 
sons Who fancy that they may say the rudest things in the 

vorld, if only they begin with suitable expressions of courtesy. 
Others imagine that a strong dose of the sugar of flattery will 
cover the nauscousness of the most unpalatable truths. Others, 
again, lengthen their visage, and express their poignant regret 
at being foreed to utter an unwelcome remark; while some, 
more foolish than all, commence with anticipating their vic- 
tim’s ill-humour, and, by way of softening his asperity, inform 
him that they know he always dislikes to hear the truth, but 
notwithstanding, —and so forth. Nevertheless, we suspect 
that none of these stratagems can be relied on for snecess. 
It passes the skill of a druggist to cause a bottle of medicine 
to be mistaken for a draught of pleasant wine. Physic is 
physic, and impertinence is impertinence, whether it convey 
a wholesome truth or not. 

Besides, we are not sure that what we are about to com- 
init is really so great an impertinence, after all. ‘There are 
some faults so nearly akin to virtues, that a man rather likes 
to be blamed for them than otherwise. Did any dare-devil of 
a soldier or sailor ever take it in dudgeon, that some wary old 
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officer shook his head solemnly at him for his rash, impetuous 
braverv 2 The excess of any virtue, when we are ourselves 
the chief sufferers by it, is seldom accounted very shameful 
by any class of persons. Perhaps, therefore, our contem- 
plated rudeness will turn out to be regarde das a positive 
compliment, and those to whom an apology has been thought 
due will be the first to say, If this is your meddling, pray 
meddle on. 

But to proceed with our impertinence, whether real or 
imaginary. We are about to offer our clerical friends a sug- 
gestion on the subject of excessive modesty. A strange fault, 
in truth, to be imputed to them, if there be any eround for 
the popular notion respecting the craft and audacity of the 
Catholic priesthood, And doubly singular is the particular 
instance in which—as we believ e— they display this excess 
ofan admirable virtue, if the vulgar theory of the origin of 
the past wealth of the Chureh have the sli chtest foundation in 

act. ‘That this cunning, tyrannical, hypocrities | class of men 
are, nevertheless, in one point to be charzed with carrying 
one of the most amiable of graces to excess, and that they 
do this in that very point in “which the world supposes that 
they most unblushingly display their impudence, few Catholies 
will be found to deny. While, for some centuries past, the 
mind of Protestant England has been possessed with the 
image of a Catholic priest, as one whose best energies were 
deveted to the extracting of large sums of money from his 
flock for his own private use and benefit, it is a fact noto- 
rious to observant Catholics that their clergy positively have 
gone to the opposite extreme; and that whatever may be the 
merits of the Catholic laity of this country, a self-sacrificing 
devotion of their worldly goods for the benefit of religion is 
by no means the most brilliant of their virtues. As we have 
already said, it may be accounted a gross impertinence in us 
to handle such a topic in our pages. It may be alleged that 
We are stepping out of our province, and asswming a ‘vieht to 
dictate where we ought to be humble learners. But yet we 
do venture to touch upon it, seeing its overwhelming import- 
ance, and the disasters whial must assuredly overwhelm us, 
uf, for want of some rousing voice, we continue to do nothing 
but wait upon Providence, as hitherto, and expect our evils 
to cure themselves. 

The subject, then, to which we are so bold as to call the 
attention of all classes of English Catholics is this: that unless 
the whole body of Catholic laity be awoke to new ideas re- 
specting their duty to the Church and to its ministers, our 
difliculties are such that no eye can foresee the extent of the 
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mischiefs that will befall us. This work must be undertaken 
and accomplished by the clergy. The tecble voice of journal- 
ists can do little towards opening men’s eyes to their duties 
and their privileges as Catholics. It is not their proper func- 
tion; they can only aid in a degree in the good work, and 
act as a medium of communicating ideas and information 
through a far larger circle than can be reached by any other 
means. 

That the laity, as a body, do stand in need of the infusion 
of a new spirit, will seareely be doubted by any candid mind. 
That many noble exceptions are to be found in the ordinary 
dead level of comfortable self-cherishing, we are as far as 
possible from denying. And yet the glowing and often ab- 
surdly ex xageerated culogies which are passed. upon an occa- 
sional act of true Christian munificence, are enough to shew 
that such deeds are Janeutably rare. ‘The ridiculous terms in 
Which nobles and commoners are held up almost to be wor- 
shipped as gods, because they deny themselves for the sake of 
building a “church or paying a debt, proves unhappily that 
the prevailing standard of self-denial is so low that a man can- 
not even adm at perfection without being counted singular, 
and being glorified as if already a hero ‘and a saint. Nor, 
again, can it be doubted that a very large number of Catholics 
of the middle and upper ranks are perpe ‘tually giving to some 
religious purpose or other. The “ calls ” which come from va- 
rious quarters are well-nigh incessant, and those who respond 
to them are proportionately numerous. But though the gilts are 
manifold, their cntire amount, in an immense number of cases, 
is very far from involving any real self-denial on the part of 
the giver. Guinea goes after guinea, to church, or school, o1 
bazaar, or rafile ; but the amount at the end of the year is far 
short of that sum which would entitle its contributor to claim 
the merit of one who sacrifices this world’s goods for the sake 
of another worid. 

Forgotten as it now is, that the Catholic Church has ever laid 
down any rule by which her children should be guided in the 
dedication of a part of their wealth to spiritual purposes, it is 
certain that she has done so. ‘Though she has not enforced this 
rule as absolutely binding on ail persons and in all circum- 
stances, 1t 1s iMpossi ble to ealnsay that in it we must look for 
the mind of the Church, and that we are bound to set up no 
opposing rule of our own. By this regulation the Church has 
decided that the proper portion of a Catholie’s income which 
ought to be devoted to religious ends is one-tenth. She does 
not, be it observed, fix this proportion for exceptional cases, 
but for all. She names it as what she expects from every 
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Christian, as his contribution to the expenses of that spiritual 
eovernment of which he reaps the benefit, and to the ordinary 
nece sitics of the poor. 

Now we request our brother Catholics to ask themselves 
In how many Instances docs a —_— almsgiving at this present 
dav amount to one-tenth of his income? How many lay 
}> ople are there, who eos ess S001. a Vear, who eve 501. of 


it to religion 2?) Tlow many are there vhose income uinounts 
to 10004, whose yearly off rings to the Church reach J00/. ? 
Liow many of our landowner ntry, baronets, and peers, 


whose incomes range from ore . to 10,0001, 20,0007, or 
30,000/., devote, as a rule, 200/., 10002, 2000/., or 30002, to 
the support of the clergy, the building ofchurches and schools, 
and the education of the poor? Let every man’s conscience 
reply; and as we know not what cach conscience will utter in 
secret, let the reply be found in the subseription-lists of our 
charitable socictics, of our education comiittees, of our dio- 
eesan funds, in our offertory collections, and in the tales that 
can be told by our eclereyv, who are sent forth, as it is said, ** to 


bee.” Doubtless, we trust, there are al iready symptoms of an 
awakening to higher aspirations; but still, hitherto, it is im- 
possible to deny that English Catholics are not a self-denying 
body in pecuniary matters, and that they are nearly insensi - 
to the privilege, to the blessedness, of sacrificing this life 
riches for a higher gain. 

That this state of things ean be remedied by any means 
except a determined, scarching, and persevering preaching 
of the duty and privilege of self-denial, 1s surely impossible. 
Nothing will rouse the stagnant virtues of our congregations 
except a bold enforcement of truth, unpalatable as it may 
be. It may be, and is, a most unpleasant thine to be inces- 

sanity urging on a congregation a duty which seems to be 
entoreed for the preacher's own especial benefit. It may re- 
quire a truly brazen countenance to encounter the frowns or 
sneers of a comfortable, sclf-satisficd, money-loving crowd of 
ladics and gentlemen, and to drive deep into their dull souls 
the duty of parting with a considerable portion of that gold 
Which is the Hnelishman’s god. But unless this is done, how 
is it possible to expect to escape from our impending trou- 
bles? Mank ind do not lcarn self-denial in the pocket, any 
more than self-denial in the senses, by nature or inspiration. 
The laity will no more do their duty to the clergy and the 
poor, without having that duty clearly, fervently, and inces- 
santly urged upon ther consciences, than they will abstain 
hen lying and swearing, or will be diligent in prayer, without 
being instructed. It is perfectly vain to expect to raise large 
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sums by holding a bag or a plate under people’s eyes, or ad- 
vertising in the eetapapons, or cheating them into charity 
with lotte ry-tickets, or by simply telling them what sums are 
needed. Every man and woman, especi lally every [nglish- 
man and Englishwoman, is n: iturally devotedly attached to 
the full amount of his annual income. He thinks it is his 
ow. Ile does not understand why he should not employ it 
in the purchase of pleasures, or so-called necessities, to the 
utmost extent that it will go. Almsgiving, except in a small 
pettifogging way, 1s Just as disagreeable as fasting, or any 
other box dily austerity. TTuman nature does not understand 
it; and when the intellect is enlightened upon it, the inclina- 
tions are still obstinate and perverse, and must be trained to 
at Christian course by the very same teaching which is neces- 
sary to make men pray, or meditate, or fast, or tell the truth, 
or perform any other ordinary Christian duty. And hence it 
is that no device for raising money has ever yet succeeded 
amongst us. The reason is this, that a large number of mo- 
dern English Catholies really do not understand their duty, 
or appreciate the privilege of being allowed to consecrate 
their wealth to the service of God. They really seem to 
think themselves saints because their clergy, few as they are, 
are not literally paupers. They talk about providing them 
suflicient incomes, as if they were giving a subscription for 
soup to the starving poor. They seem unconscious that a 
priest has as much right to live in a manner becoming his 
tation as the Queen, or the prime minister, or a judge, or 
a physician ; and they equi ally forget that, in this country at 
least, the station of ‘a priest is that of a eentleman, though 
not of a married gentleman with a wife and family of chil- 
dren, 

In England, moreover, there is a special necessity for a 
rigorous enforcement of the duty of Christian munificence. 
Every nation, like every individual, has its peculiar darling 
sin. One is impure, another is proud, another is drunken, 
another is frivolous, another is quarrelsome. Dut whatever 
be the sins of others, the palm of loving its purse with a pas- 
sionate fondness must be conceded to Great Britain. We 
positively wors mp our riches. <All alike, high and low, rich 
and poor, gentleman and vagabond, on our bended knees we 
adore 4 idol god. ~The vilest scoundrel passes current in so- 
clety when his rent-roll is large. ‘The thickest-headed block- 
head is a genius when his dulness is well backed with gold. 
The most unmitigated snob is tolerated, and mothers court 
him as a spouse for their d aughters, if his incoine only reach 
a certain number of thousands of pounds. Inaw ‘ord, short 
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of becoming prime minister, or marrying one of the royal 
family, there is scarcely any thing that a man with enormous 
wealth, and moderate skill in management, cannot become 
or cannot do. And English Catholics are as subject to this 
odious temptation as English Protestants. ‘Their natural cha- 
racter is the same as that of their unbelieving icllow-country- 
men. ‘Their tendency to wealth-worship is encouraged by 
almost every free-born Briton they meet with, and by “almost 
every hewspaper, magazine, and book they read. Aud there- 
fore it requires a more than ordinary distinctness and zeal in 
the teaching of thetr clergy to preserve them from falling in 
with this detestable idolatry, and to keep them up to the 
mark of ordinarily sincere ¢ nd consistent Catholics. 

The fact is, indeed, that we have been continuing foo long 
the system which was natural and necessary a hundred or filty 
years ago, but which, in our present circumstances, is not 
only wnnatarel and unnecessary, but ruinous in the extreme. 
Until a comparatively recent date, the majority of our Ca- 
tholie chapels were either attached to some foreign embassy, 
or to the private house of some wealthy peer or gentleman. 
In the old days of Catholic trouble, these alone were able to 
worship God with impunity ; while, even in their case, this 
impunity could not at all times be counted upon. ‘There 
were also but few Catholic poor, in comparison with the 
countlss multitudes who now throng our great cities since 
the tide of Irish immigration has set in. ‘To this day the 
purely English Catholic poor are extremely few. Not one 
ina hundred is of other than Irish blood. ‘Thus the English 
Catholic body was one eminently aristocratic and wealthy. 
It was not called to py churciies and chapels for the sons 
of poverty, while, in a large number of the chapels which it 
did possess, some great man provided all the necessary ex- 
penses, supported the priest, and neither asked nor wished 
for any pecuniary aid mom the congregation which ae ariel 
his chi apel. In London also, and other places where Catholics 
by degrees began to congregate, for a long time the relative 
proportion of poor and rich was the very reverse of that which 
now prevails; and when the various chapels of the foreign 
embassies gradually changed thcir character, and became, 
practice lly, public chapels, still they remained, as of old, the 
special property of the rich and the comfortable. A system, 
further, prevailed, for whose abolition we cannot be too 
thankful. They were made places of altraction to the lovers 
of brilliant music, rather than to the humble and faithful 
lovers of God. Every thing, in short, conspired to throw the 
duty of supporting the fabrics of our chapels, with their ex- 
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penses and the maintenance of the clergy, upon the Catholic 
sentry and aristocracy. 

For many years past all these circumstanees have been 
undergoing a radical change. The proportion of the poor to 
the rich has become overwhelming. The Church has been 
summoned to become emphi itically, what she ever is when 
most spiritually prosperous, the Church of the poor, The 
old custom of looking to nobles, and landowners, and capital- 
ists, for the support of the priesthood and of Divine worship, 
poe been dying out, and is already shewing signs of utter 

xtinction. <A tide of myriads of souls has flowed into the 
vibitnees and a voice goes up from them to the throne of 
God, and calls for some to come and save them. 

Meanwhile, no corresponding change in her source of 
pecuniary support has taken place in the Catholic Chureh of 
England. Having been, in the days of her persecution and 
paucity of numbers, a self-supporting Church, she is become 
so no longer. When she was the Church of the wealthy, 
the wealthy provided her sustenance. But now she has be- 
come the Church of the poor, and no system has been intro- 
duced to lead those who ought to profit by her blessings to 
find the means for their continuance and extension. ‘There 
are few churches or chapels in the whole kingdom which are 
not still managed, more or less, on the old plan, or where any 
thorough systematic attempt has been made to develop the 
resources of our new position. ‘The vast body of Catholtes 
have not been sufficiently taught their duty to their pastors 
and to the poor. We are not yet fully alive to the great 
fact, that by whatever system or org: nisation the needful 
funds are gathered together, they must come from a com- 
munity every day becoming poorer. We have not probed 
the evils of the day to their root, or discovered where the 
most fruitful source of our poverty lies concealed. ‘The Ca- 
tholic laity are not yet disposed to give, as they would do, 
after a course of earnest, repeated, and truly Catholic in- 

struction in the doctrines of the Church on the subject of 
the right use of worldly wealth. ‘They have been treated 
too civilly for these 10ugh and changing times. The rich 
too often count it an affront to have a bag thrust under their 
faces, or to be called upon in private for a subscription 5 
while the poor, except in certain cascs, imagine that the 
rich are to do all for them that they need. ‘And it is not 
an occasional charity sermon, or a public meeting, or a com- 
plimentary phrase, or a pitcous lament in the newspapers, or 
a joke (whether bad or good), or a charity breakfast, or a 
lottery of knick-knacks, or a bazaar of trinkets and picture- 
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hooks, or any such conceivable device, which will cure this 
evil, ‘Phese schemes, with few exceptions, are but the occa- 
slous and pone of collecting the offerings which persons 
are before disposed to give. ‘They do not make wretched, 
selfish aati nature self-de nying and ; gencrous. They do 
not pierce through the adamantine rock of the worldly heart, 
and aes forth streams of Christian love and compassion. 
unr are, at age a temporary cxcitement; and generally 
they are a mere tickling of the fancy, or a flattering of the 
proud, or—to spe i plainly—an attempt at compromise be- 
tween God and Mammon. Those who employ them are often 
the most cordial in detesting them; a those from whom 
they extract a few small sums would 9 erally give twice 
as much if they were appealed to as Chris tians and people 
of sense, and not—as is too often the case—as if they were 
babies and votaries of folly. One great clement 1s necessary 
to the success of every plan for putting our resources into a 
healthy condition ;—the Catholie doctrine on the subject of 
alinseiving, and of our duty to the clergy, must be wrought 


into the Aeart and daily life of every ohne amcngst us. 





It is scarcely possible, indeed, to speak too strongly upon 
the necessity of looking this n ighty fact in the face: that we 
must look to the poor as well as to the wealthy for support. 
They who have not searched somewhat deeply into the ques- 
tion can have little idea of the radical revolution which has 
taken place in the nature of our re-ources, and of the fright- 
ful issue to which it must lead us, unless we put our shoulders 
to the wheel with an intelligent mind and a determined heart. 
‘There is one feature, indeed, in our condition, which seems 
to have escaped the cye of almost all of us, and which yet is 
pregnant with the mighticst consequences. We are all aware 
of the tren vendous influx of Catholic poor which has taken 
place during the last half century into this country; but we 
have overlooked the a: goravating difficulty arising from the 
rapid decrease of our past money resources. Not ‘only is the 
proportion of the Catholic rich to the Catholie poor funda- 
mentally changed, but the actual number of wealthy Catholic 
families and individuals is ve ry considerably less than it was a 
generation or two ago. And further still, with the exception 
of the very wealthy, they who were formerly able to give 
largely are now very often able only to give sparingly. 

This lamentable change has arisen from two causes, to 
which we earnestly beg a brief attention. ‘The first of these 
impoverishing influences is the same which is at this very 
hour pauperising the whole of this kingdom, save the gigantic 
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capitalists and land-owners. That system of competition, 
which, aided by our insane neglect of emigration and colo- 
nisat! ion, is every year reducing the means of sustenance of 
every class in society, except the wealthiest, is naturally 
working its disastrous results among’ Catholics as well as 
amony Protestants. L:very Catholic whose resources are not 
derived from the land, and from mone y In some way put out 
to its ‘rest, feels the effect of this fri: ehtful state of economics. 

For itis a popular delusion to suppose that the terrible pauper- 
ising, to Which people are now opening their eyes, 1s confined 
to the class of mechanics and labourers. It extends through 
the whole of the enormous middle and professional class of 
this empire. ‘The iron sway of “ capital” presses with deadly 
weight upon every man and woman whose smaller capital is 
beaten out of the field by the competition of the vreater ca- 
pitalist. Immense as is the production of these times, the 
owne rship of what is produced is incessantly falling more and 
more into the hands of the few; and each succeeding year 
finds those few still fewer in proj ortion to the whole numbers 
of their fellow-countrymen. 

See, then, the result upon the incomes of our Catholic 
missions. Ask any long-experienced priest in London, or in 
any of those provincial towns where Catholics of moderate 
wealth were wont to congregate, whether he cannot perceive 
a inost striking diminution in the private means of his flock. 
It is not here or there alone; it is not that while one chapel 
has suffered, another is benefited. ‘The impove rishment is 
every where. Let any man who has known the chicf English 
chapels for thirty or forty years reckon up the number of 
families who in former di ys kept carriages, and PORE, and 
large establishments, and compare them with the present 
owners of these lanaticn, Go to any Catholic lawyer, or 
shopke eper, or merchant, and ect — to recall the past; and 
every where you will hear the same story: those who can give 
are fewer than they were; and of ioe who formerly could 
give abundantly, many can do so no more. 

The second eause of our impoverishment is peculiar to us 
as Catholies, but it is as undeniable as if it attached to all the 
world besides. It is a law of population, well icine to those 
Who have studied the subject, that the peculiar mode of life 
aud diet which belongs to the upper classes, in any moderately 
civilised state, tends directly to the extinction of the human 
race. What proportion of this tendency may be due to the 
comforts and the physical indolence of an aristovracy or gen- 
try, and what proportion to their habitual use of a di aily meat 
dict, is not ex actly ascertained; but it seems probable that it 
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is the use of animal food to a greater extent than nature con- 
templates which chiefly produces this remarkable result. The 
fact, however, Is certain, that precisely in proportion as any 
family rises In the ane scale, so does the number of its 
children, who are born and live to manhood, diminish. Of 
course there are exceptional cases, but on the whole the law 
is beyond a question. 

Conseque utly, whenever any series of families are rigidly 
separated from intermarrying with the rest of the world by 
their aristocratic rules or traditio: is, they rapidly diminish in 
numbers, and in the course of three or four centuries, or less, 
becoine nearly extinct. And conversely, when the ordinary 
dict is not sufliciently stimulating, cither from an almost total 
abstinence from animal food, or from feeding upon the less 
nutritious species of vegetables, the births izcrease beyond the 
ordinary ratio, while the general race somewhat deteriorates 
in physical strength and energy. 

Illustrations of this law are every where at hand. Take, 
for instance, the peerage of this kingdom. Of the present 
House of Lords, which, including the Scotch and Lrish repre- 
sentative peers, but excluding the bishops, consists of about 
v2) members, there are only jiftecn whose peerages are more 
than 800 years old. In other words, the whole of the British 
peerage as it existed in the year 1. 550, with the exception of 
fifteen members, has become extinct. And it is to be re- 
marked, further, that of this fifteen more than the proper 
proportion consists of Scotch and Irish representative peers. 

A similar extinction is nearly completed in the baronctage. 
Of the 200 English baronets created by James the First, only 
thirty have representatives remaining ; ‘all the rest have disap- 
peared. Foreign countries display the operation of the same 
law. ‘The Venctian oligarchy, a most exclusive body, became 
extinct twice in an incredibly short period. The aristocracy 
of ancient Rome shared the same fate, and was only kept in 
existence by incessant new creations, Every where aristocra= 
cies have been compelled to recruit their ranks by the addition 
of men sprung from a lower position in the social scale, in 
Whom the vegetable-ted blood had not yet lost all its self-pro 
pagating qualities. It has only been by the perpetual up- 
rising of fanulics with naturally healthy constitutions, that 
these | wiughty races have continued even to exist, and to che- 
rish that ‘glorification of ** pure, ancient blood,” which man, 
in lus simple folly, accounts something well-nigh divine. Ilu- 
man nature, physically, has been too strong for human pride. 
Were it not for the peasant, who struggles on, living upon 
grain, and roots, and herbs, and, as he rises in the “woild, 
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insinuates himself into the ranks of those who scorn him, and 
earrics with him a pure and vigorous constitution, the Divine 
command to increase and multiply” would no longer be a 
possibility. Once more the beasts of the ficld would range 
the earth unmolested, for the proud race that had sl: \ughtered 
them for its food would be itself no more. 

On the other hand, mark the effects of this irresistible law 
of nature upon the poor, where they are driven to the lowest 
and least nourishing forms of sustenance. Who that is con- 
versant with the avricultural labourers of England has not 
observed again and again what immense fa: nilies the poor con- 
tinually have ? How seldom are a labouring couple without 
children, in comparison with our own personal friends and 
acquaintanees! And then, in Ireland, where, in their happiest 
estate, millions touch little else but the potato, and know not 
even the nourishment of wheaten bread, with what tremendous 
strides does the population advance! We believe we are not 
overstating the fact when we say, that while the average num- 
ber of individuals in each English family is but fre, in Treland 
it is very nearly seven. Thus, had the toiling children of 
poverty but their herald’s colleges and family genealogies, 
they would trace the continuation of their ancestry unbroken 
through age after age, till man was first created; while the 
races of kings, and princes, and nobles had again, and again, 
and again been extinguished and forgotten. 

Observe, then, with what fatal power this law has told 
upon the Catholic aristocracy and aristocratic gentry of Lug- 
land. ‘They alone, of all Englishmen, have seareely at all 
intermingled with the lower ranks in marri: age, or had their 
vacant places supplied by fresh creations of peerages and 
baronetages, or by the rising up to an aristocratic position of 
wealthy men of business and the learned professions. Never 
Was an aristocracy so he dged in by custom and by law. ‘Their 
blood is the * purest” in the empire, and consequently it has 
most felt the force of the avenging hand of nature. The Ca- 
tholic poor, trodden down by de pressing penal laws, have not 
tisen upwards by degrees, cach gencration marrying ito a 
rank higher than that from which 1é sprung, until it carried 
its elements of fertility, not yet destroyed, into the expiring 
houses of the older nobility. The various elements of the 
English Catholic body have been as rigidly separated from. 
one another as the blood of the royal and imperial families of 
Europe has been guarded from “ defilement” with the com- 
mon blood of hum: nity. And therefore it is that in their 
degree they share the destiny of kings and princes, and gra- 
dually y pass away from the world, leaving none to bear their 
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names, or to perpetuate their old hereditary duty of minister- 
ing to the necessities of the Church. W hile the ranks of the 
Protestant nobility and gentry have been incessantly recruited 
from below, by men of vast wealth and vegetable-fed blood, 
the corresponding ranks amongst ourselves have been under- 
going one unceasing process of decimation; and the fortunes 
which were of yore in part consecrated to the service of God 
have either been dispersed and forgotten, or have passed en- 
tire into the hands of the enemies of the Church. Add to 
this, again, that among the upper ranks there have constantly 
been occurring apostacies, more than sufficient to counter- 
balance the conversions of the men of property and title who 
have submitted to the faith; and we have before us a toler- 
ably complete account of the advance of that impoverishment 
which meets us on every side, and makes the boldest tremble. 


No scheme, therefore, which ean be devised for extricating 
us from our present difficulties, and for enabling us to do our 
duty to our poorer tellow-Christians, can possibly be of any 
avail, which docs not ste — contemplate these porte ntous 
facts. No device which is based on the supposition that the 
Church in Mnegland is inereasing in wealth, or even retaining 
her old resources, can prove otlicrwise than a fountain of bitter 
disappointment. We share that impoverishment which has 
come upon the visible Head of the Catholte Church himself. 
So far as human eye can foresee, poverty will heneeforth be 
one of the most formidable obste whes with which the supreme 
Pontiff and the Government of Rome will have to contend. 
Taking the Church as a body, and reckoning up her resources 
in all the various nations to which she extends, every succeed- 
ing generation sees her approaching more and more closely to 
her primitive condition im worldly possessions. As every age 
beho!ds some fresh manifestation of her divine power and her 
undying vitality, some marvellous development of her spiritual 
resourees, some token of that Invincible inieht with which she 
at once rules and exalts the soul of man, so does it find her 
stripped of some fresh carthly support, and clinging with ever- 
renewed joy and faith to her invi: ible resources alone. 

And nowhere is this destiny more conspicuous than in our 
own unbelieving islaud. W ‘hile the a ancient faith is winning 
its way to the innermost heart of the nation, and converts 
from all classes crowd into her fold; while persecuting laws 
are abrogated, or fall into oblivion, and already the name so 
long reviled is almost held in honour among men; still she 
makes no advance towards earthly riches. The small additions 
she receives from the purses of noble and wealthy converts 
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seem like an April shower upon an arid desert. There is 
scarecly a visible token that such things exist. From north 
to south no power appears to stay the step of ail-absorbing 
poverty. 

And far are we from complaining that such is our fate. 
Surely it augurs well for the spiritual prosperity of the Uni- 
yersal Church, as also of any single branch of it, that we 
should not advanee in treasures of gold as rapidly as in trea- 
sures of grace. Let not our eyes be dazzled by the recollee- 
tion of the gorgeous splendour of the Church in her ages of 
worldly prosperity, or even wish that such days could return 
to eladden us and our children. If the Gospel be truth, and 
not falschood, then, in the sight of God, poverty is betécr than 
riches, as persecution is more glorious than honour. Our dif- 
ficulties are no sign of the Divine displeasure, but rather the 
reverse. It only remains that we have grace to use them 
aright, and as a preliminary to that right use, to recognise 
them as the merciful dis 4" nsation of One whose delight it is 
to confound the wisdom, the power, and the riches of man, by 
that which is most vile and poor in man’s natural sight. Woe 
be to that Church which, when its Lord calls it to his work 
by means of poverty, presumes to repine, and to look baek 
complainingly to a bygone era, or overlooks the great truth, 
that Almighty God rejoices to accomplish his most mighty 
purposes by the most trivial of human means. What if we 
become poorer and poorer every day? Was not Jesus Chiist 
apoorman? Were not the Apostles poor men? Were not 
the ‘vast majority of the early Christians poor men? And was 
not the Fospel first preached and finally established among 
men at a time when the fabric of social life was like our own 
in this respect, that the whole Roman people was gradually 
separating into the two classes of enormous capita lists and 
strugeling paupers, until at length the entire structure fell to 
pie ces, and the long-perse ‘cuted Church stood alone, surviving 

amid the wreck of nations ? 

Let no man, then, be afraid, because the entire pecuniary 
system of Enelish Catholicism is revolutionising itscli. Let 
us not sit down either grieving in uncomforted despair, or 
turn wistfully back to centuries lone ‘past, and picture to our- 
sclyes the revival of days when all that was superb and most 
precious upon earth was laid at the feet of the Chureh. Let 
us look our difficulties in the face, and whatever remedies we 
apply, be well assured beforehand that they are really adapted 
to the times in which we live. Of the various means by 

vhich the offerings of the faithful have been, or can be, col- 
lected, let us apply those, and those only, which. aflect the 
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whole bedy of English Catholies, both rich and poor. These 
means are, on the whole, four :—bench-rents (including money 
taken at the doors), endowments, offertory collections (in- 
cluding Laster dues, and other offerings to the clergy), and 
collections made in private for parochial and other specific 
purposes. If the first of these schemes be (as we believe) 
destructive of all the highest and most powerful of motives 
which stir the Catholic to give, and if it tend to crush the 
spirit of sell-sacrifice of the poor, let no timidity, no slothful- 
ness, no love for what existed while we were young, deter us 
from adopting a more healthy and more efficacious system. 
And if (as we also believe) every one of the other three sys- 
tems we have named be not only truly Christian, but truly 
adapted to these times, and truly feasible, if set about in the 
right way, let us thoroughly examine their several capabilities, 
and apply them in each separate instance in such a spirit and 
with such modifications as shall make them most acceptable 
and most fruitful. 

That ereat caution is necessary in all such changes is 


plain to every man of ordinary discretion. In some cases they 
may be even impossible, and in almost all they must be gra- 


dual. But that, when judiciously introduced, and accom- 
panied by such a steady ineculeation of Catholic doctrine as 
we have taken the liberty to urge, and combined in due pro- 
portion with one another, these means will fail to uphold the 
Catholic Church in all necessary prosperity amongst us, we 
cannot believe. When we have once for all cast away the 
maxuns of the play-house from the house of God, we shall 
not call in vain for the aid of Him who, with his own divine 
hands, scourged the money-changers out of the temple ; and 
who or what is there that can resist //is will ? 








THE CANON OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


Ix no respect does the hollowness of Protestantism seem more 
apparent than in the loose notions entertained by its adherents 
as to the Canon of Seripture. The motto upon their banners 
is, The Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible!” 
Under such standards, they rush into the battle of controversy, 
with very little armour of proof, and often without any armour 
atall. The giant of Popery, they will tell you, is to be en- 
countered with a sling and a stone; thus modestly implying; 
that whilst Catholicism is Goliath of Geth, the smallest of 
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their own heroes is at least a David! In fact, they come into 
the same category with the worthy Wesleyan, who used 
always to boast before men of learning, that “ he was thankful 
for the Lord’s having opened his mouth without any learning 
at all!” We was at length reminded one day, that in thus 
venturing to rebuke a prophet without human preparation, 
his scriptural precedent and prototype could be no other than 
the ass of Balaam! IExeter Hall, it must be admitted, brays 
rather than argues. 

We may venture to predicate, therefore, without much 
delicacy about the matter, that the views entertained by the 
majority of Protestants upon the Canon of Scripture are re- 
plete with inconsistency and absurdity. Dant sine mente 
sonum. Sometimes a common idea expressed among them is, 
that they feel the Old Testament to be true, and what they 
call the Apocrypha to be false ; which most sagacious asser- 
tion of course only begs the question. At other times, some 
persons, like Hartwell Horne, will dwell upon two or three 
supposed chronological difliculties, or apparently numerical 
inconsistencies, or what are superficially termed Jewish no- 
tions and fables, in the disputed books. Others again, with 
an air of Greek erudition or patristic solemnity, will rest their 
decision, if they have formed any, upon the statement of Jose- 
phus, himself an enemy to Christianity, and one of the most 
inaccurate writers who ever lived; or upon the pages of St. 
Jerome, into which they have never looked further, perhaps, 
than to verify the declaration of the Thirty-nine Articles ; 
and being totally unwilling all the time to take the testimeny 
of this holy and learned father upon any other subject what- 
soever. It never occurs to them, that from Genesis to the 
Apocalypse the Bible nowhere sets forth its own canon, or 
that, in consequence, that canon must come through an autho- 
rity ab extra; that such an authority, to be worth any thing, 
must be a jus de non appellando, or, in other words, infallible ; 
that the canon of the Old Testament, upon their own shewing 
as well as that of the Jews, was settled in this manner; and 
that the sanction of our Lord to the decisions of such as sat in 
the chair of Moses was given in the plainest words: Super 
cathedram Moysi sederunt Scribe et Pharis@i: omnia ergo 
quecumque dixerint vobis SERVATE ET FACITE.* 

Another ordinary reply, that the old canon was settled, 
for good and for ever, by Ezra, and that therefore, after Ma- « 
lachias, the Holy Spirit inspired no more until Christ came, 
is met and overthrown at once by the admitted facts, that in 
Neheimias and the Paralipomena there exist eencalogies brought 

* Matt. xxiii. 
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down to the very days of Alexander the Great and Darius 
Codomanuus, or even lower! Either, then, the vaunted He- 
brew Verity must have been tampered with, or what becomes 
of the assertion, that the afflatus of inspiration remained in 
abeyance for four hundred years, to the birth of John the 
Baptist ? 2 History, moreover, is conclusive and unvarying in 
its evidence, that certain of the high priests uttered oracles, 
under the full influence of the Holy Ghost, during the long 
interval between Jaddua and Caiaphas. 

Opposed to the dark lanterns of Luther and his followers 
stands the Lamp of the Sanctuary, as it has shone forth in the 
true Church of Christ for century after century. The Catholic 
rule of faith being the whole word of God, both oral and 
Written, has transmitted the wisdom of eternity, through the 
ears and the eyes of man, at once from its celestial fountain 
to the innermost recesses of his heart. The Apostles, and 
their successors for several generations, had something else to 
employ them than the mere settlement of critical niceties with 
respect to the sacred records. Nearly a hundred years clapsed 
after the incarnation before the last of the gospels was com- 
mitted to parchinent, as a kind of completorium, if one may 
use the expression, to the New Testament. St. Peter, St. 
Paul, St. Luke, St. John, and St. James, at times adopted the 
version of the Scptuagint as their inspired document of proof, 
in addressing Jews as well as Gentiles. Nor was it wonderful 
they should do so, since it is notorious that even Josephus 
does the same. 

It was under the Ptolemies, as is well known, between 
two and three centuries before the Christian era, that a trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into the Greek language was begun 
and continued,—to which additions were manifestly made by 
the Spirit of God, as the necessities of his people required. 
Egypt was to be the cradle, under divine Providence, of that 
venerable version of the Old Testament destined to carry for- 
ward the plenary canon which comprehended Wisdom and 
Ecclesiasticus as well as Proverbs and the Preacher; Baruch 
as well as Jeremias; Judith, Tobias, and the Machabees, as 
well as the books of Kings and Chronicles. Aftcr Antiochus 
Epiphanes had ravaged Jerusalem and Judza, laid waste the 
Temple, suspended its services, and committed to the flames 
every copy that could be discovered of any Hebrew records, 
it is easy to discern and admire the merciful superintendence 
of the Almighty i in forming a sort of second asylum for a por- 
tion at least of his ancient people on the banks of the Nile. 
An enormous Jewish population there flourished, in a country 
not unconnected with their earliest history; sending out colo- 
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nists from Alexandria to Rome, as well as all the other richest 
cities of the Mediterranean; who spoke the language of the 
civilised world ; and who were subsequently confounded with 
Christians by the undistinguishing ignorance of Paganism. 
They had, moreover, their own temple at Heliopolis, where 
the Onion presented as exact an imitation as possible of the 
magnificent sacrifices and general ritual of Mount Zion. And 
what strikes the mind as still more interesting, was the fact 
that the Hellenistic high priest in Egypt was the lineal 
successor to the pontificate derived from Aaron,* through the 
fervent Phinehas, with whom the ‘* covenant of peace and the 
priesthood for ever was to be made, both to him and his seed, 
because he had been zealous for his God.”}+ The priceless 
treasure of a complete Old ‘Testament canon was therefore 
far more likely to be preserved, under such a hie rarchiy, in 
the glorious libraries of the Sei rapeum or similar institutions, 
than in the stormy capital of Palestine, where civil disscnsions 
within, and sanguinary assaults from without, were rending 
the Asamonean kingdom to pieces. Accordingly, we find 
Trenzeus and Justin Martyr openly appealing to the sacred 
autoer aphs : : uewvav al BiBror kal rap AlyuTTiots Expt TOD 
Seipo" nor is there a shadow of reason to doubt, but that of 
these the celebrated Vatican and Alexandrine manuscripts are 
at least substantially accurate copies. 

Such incidental matters all help to shew upon what solid and 
reasonable grounds the primitive fathers proceeded, when we 
find Clement of Rome quoting Wisdom and Judith, Polycarp 
citing from Tobias, Irenzeus from Baruch and the disputed 
portions of Daniel; to say nothing of the palpable recogniuion 
in the New Testament, ‘of Wisdom vii. 26 in Hebrews i. ds 
Wisdom xv. 7 in Remane j ix. 20, 21, Lcclesiasticus xi. 19 in 
Luke xii. 19; of texts from Tobias in other parts of the same 
Gospel, the ‘Apocalypse of St. John, and St. Paul’s 1 ‘Vim. 
vi, 19; of considerable extracts from Baruch found nearly 
verbatim in the ninth chapter of Daniel; of vestiges of 
the Machabees in the Epistle to the Hebrews; or ‘of the 
strone, because indirect, enumeration of ‘Tobias, with the Pro- 
phet Apeses, by the admirable Bishop of Lyons in the 
second century. We may also just further remark, that a 


* Mattathias and the Machabees were descended from Joarib, whose family 
was the first of the twenty-four classes appointed by David to officiate at the 
Temple, and also one of the four that returned trom the e aptivity Lsut they had 
no lineal right to the high priesthood. Onias IV. carried the primogenitural suce 
cession of the pontitts ‘from Aaron into Egypt, where the Onion was tou ided, 
about the middle of the second century before Christ The Egyptian temple was 
closed, and its polity extinguished, very soon after the overthrow of Jerusalem. 


+ Numb, xxv, 13, 
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letter preserved in the account given by St. Epiphanius of 
the Septuagint, addressed from Ptolemy to the Jewish San- 
hedrim, asking for the interpreters, commences with a quota- 
tion from the twentieth chapter of Lcclesiasticus ; intimating, 
we should say, the canonical authority of that book both at 
Alexandria and Jerusalem. ‘The additions to Esther are also 
borne out by the curious Chigian manuscript of great anti- 
quity in the Chaldean language. It need scarcely be again 
mentioned for the hundredth time, that the Septuagint version, 
including all the disputed books and portions of books, derives 
corroborative weight of the strongest kind through the close 
adherence which is observed towards it in the old Latin and 
Ethiopic translations, as well as the one made in Greek b 

Theodotion. Whatever fragments of the famous Hexapla of 
Origen happen to have escaped the ravages of time unite in 
telling the same story. 

It, however, the mere private judgment of individuals 
upon the Canon were all that we could appeal to, the case 
would be Jamentable indeed. Out of the catalogues given by 
eminent individuals during the three or four first centuries, 
scarcely any two altogether agree either as to the Old or New 
Testament. Some profess only to give the one, and some the 
other; whilst several attempt both. Muratori and President 
Routh have drawn attention to perhaps the most ancient list 
extant; although whether it was originally drawn up by Caius 
or Papias may be uncertain. It is as old as the second 
century,—enumerates Wisdom after the first and second [:pis- 
tles of St. John, —places the Apocalypse of St. John and St. 
Peter in the same category,* and that rather a doubtful one, 

—and omits altogether the Epistle to the Hebrews, those of 
St. James and St. Peter, and the third of St. John! Melito 
of Sardis only professes to record those books of the Old 
Testament received by the Hebrews; yet he omits mention- 
ing sther and Nehemias. Origen canonises the Machabees; 
Cyril of Jerusalem includes Baruch, and excludes the Apo- 

calypse of St. John. Gregory of Nazianzus quotes Wis- 
dom, and yet omits it from his catalogue, as he does Esther 
and the Apocalypse. Amphilochius, Metropolitan of Iconium, 
follows Gregory in rejecting the disputed books, and yet 
admits that some received Listher, as others did the seven 
Catholic Epistles, or others only three of them,—a few also 

* It is possible that the work alluded to in this most ancient catalogue may 
be the same with that condemned by Innocent L, a.p. 405, in his letter ‘to Exu- 
perius, Bishop of Toulouse, and friend of St. Jerome. (Coneil. Labbe, tom. ii. 
col. 1256.) Should this be so, this Papian or Caian catalogue evidently leaves out 


the Apocalypse, as Ww ell as the other books above mentioned. This famous frag- 
ment is also given by the learned editors of Daniel secund, LXAX., Rom. 1772. 
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approving the Apocalypse, but very many accounting it spu- 
rious. ‘The Epistle to the Hebrews is in his own opinion 
eenuine, although frequently reputed otherwise. Philaster 
of Brescia founds his canon upon the correct principle,— 
Propter quod statutum est ab Apostolis et eorum successoribus ; 
but his testimony as to the Apocalypse becomes neutralised 
through being recorded both ways! The Athanasian synopsis 
omits Esther, but admits Baruch, the Epistle of Jeremias, the 
Song of the Three Children, Bel and the Dragon, and the 
apocryphal first Book of Esdras. Epiphanius receives Ba- 
ruch; Hilary of Poictiers the Epistle of Jeremias, mention- 
ing also that Judith and Tobias were canonised by some patties. 
The Apostolic Constitutions speak in terms too general to be 
much relied on, evidently glancing at what ought to be read 
aloud in the churches, and what ought not; but the Apos- 
tolical Canons, of far greater antiquity, as well as authority, 
enumerate Judith, three books of the Machabees, with the 
addition of the Wisdom of Sirach or Kcclesiasticus for the 
younger people; besides including two Epistles of Clement 
and certain ésatayai of the same author, amongst the writings 
of the New Testament! Here again the Apocalypse is alto- 
gether omitted ; as is also the case in the Peschito or Syriac 
version, as well as in the Syrian canen by Ebed Jesu, sup- 
ported, moreover, as these are by the silence of Gregory Bar 
Hebreeus and James of Edessa. In fact, it is not a little 
remarkable that, with very slight exception, wherever the 
books in dispute between Catholics and Protestants are re- 
jected by any eminent or ancient father, the Apocalypse of St. 
John is rejected also. Should Doctor Cumming ever really 
become a patristic student, he must shave his crown and wear 
a& wig; since otherwise his natural hair will stand on end be- 
fore his astonished disciples,—both he and they discovering 
that upon Protestant principles their beloved Revelation of 
St. John the Divine can only stand or fall with Baruch, Bel 
and the Dragon, Susanna, and the Machabees! 

Of course, a subject like this requires a wider field than is 
supplied by a few pages in a periodical ; nor would it be diffi- 
cult to increase the confusion that would arise, were there no 
satisfactory tribunal of authority, by adding the personal evi- 
dence of one ecclesiastical writer after another,—or the cata- 
logue found amongst the works of St. Athanasius in his Paschal 
or Festal Epistle, besides that which is called the Synopsis, 
or the curious Stichometria alluded to by Pearson, Fabricius, 
and Goar. Some of the primitive fathers wanted to have the 
books of the Old Testament exactly confined to twenty-four, 
because there were just so many letters in the Greek alphabet ; 
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after the fashion of Judaism giving that sage reason for its 
Procrustian treatment of the Hebrew canon. Tertullian and 
others were also for the number twenty- four, that it might 
answer to the mystical elders, and the six wings of the four 
living ereatures in the Apocalypse! Until the Church had 
definite ly spoken, imagination felt at liberty to run riot. That 
would have been the period when men like Dr. Arnold, and 
his predecessors, as Anglican or German Reformers, might 
have done what they pleased. And yet Josephus himself, 
upon whom they so much rely, implies that the deutero-ca- 
nonical writings, as some have called them, possessed a cer- 
tain venerable authority, only not equal to the others. Indeed, 
this principle of un equal authority goes to undermine in no 
slight degree the very foundations ‘of mere Jewish testimony as 
to the complete and plenary inspiration of the Old Testament.* 
Their three degrees of inspiration as to Scripture were those 
of the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa. Daniel used 
to be in the second class, but was afterwards degraded to the 
third! In the second of these classes, moreover, the Hebrew 
historian enumerates thirteen books, and in the third only 
four; these seventeen, with the Pentateuch, making up alto- 
ge ther twenty-two. ‘They are differently arranged by St. 
Jerome, who pla ices eight amongst the Prophets, ‘and eleven 
or nine amongst the Hagiographa; the last difference arising 
from Ruth and the Lamentations being sometimes reckoned 
with the Judges and Jeremias. No names or distinctive indi- 
vidual titles are given by Josephus; so that almost any arbi- 
trary arrangement may be made from his description, of which 
the substance is as follows: — Our books,” he says, ‘‘ are 
only twenty-two, five of which belong to Moses, containing 
his laws, and the traditions concerning the origin of mankind 
until his death. Thence till the reign of Artaxerxes, king of 
Persia, the pr ophets, who were after Moses, wrote down what 
was done in their times in thirteen books. ‘The remaining 
four contain hymns to God, and precepts for the conduct of 
human life.” It may well be presumed that this third class 
must have comprehende ‘d the Psalms and the Song of Songs, 
the Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. But, as Cardinal Perron de- 
monstrated long ago, Job is clearly omitted by Josephus, not 
only here, but throughout his works; nor is there, on the 
other hand, any thing to shew that the two other Sapiential 
Books of the Seventy might not have been included under 

* St. Augustine himself appears to approach the same precipice of difficulty in 
his De Doctrin. Christ. lib. ii. c. 8, Oper. tom. iii. p. 11, until the Church had 
spoken, After she had done so, we may conceive how different the feelings of 


that saintly mind must have been, when he could exclaim, Ego vero Evangelio 
non crederem nisi me Catholice Ecclesie commoverat autoritas. 
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that title of the ** Wisdom of Solomon” attached to the book 
of Proverbs in ancient days. Protestantism, nevertlicless, 
clings for its very life to this single plank, floating down to 
us from a Jew anda Pharisee, whose works are replete with 
omissions, inaccuracies, anachronisms, and partial statements. 
When the time fairly came for the Church to express her 
definitive judgment ex cathedrd, all her faithful children were 
ready to walk in her light so soon as it reached them. That 
it did not do so all at once may be easily explained from the 
imperfect means of intercommunication then in existence. 
When the Laodicean Council was held may be a matter of 
doubt; as also what were the precise terms of the Nicene 
canon on the subject. All that we know of the former is, 
that it excluded all the disputed works from the Old ‘Testa- 
ment except Baruch, which it admitted; and that it 7gnored 
the Apocalypse. All that was reported in St. Jerome’s days 
of the latter is, that the holy fathers at Nice received Judith. 
Amidst the tempests of Arianism and the commencing schism 
between the Occidental and Oriental Churches, the [astern 
prelates, for the most part, seem to have adhered to the He- 
brew or restricted canon of the Old Testament, and to have 
rejected the Revelation of St. John from the New one. Dur- 
ing the fifth and sixth centuries, as schism developed more and 
more extensively into heresy, such opinions had almost grown 
into tests between the two parties, as may be shewn from the 
Bishops of Justinian, settled even in Africa, alter that province 
had been recovered for the empire of Constantinople through 
the arms of Belisarius. The ultimate appeal was to the See 
of St. Peter. Accordingly, the third Council of Carthage, 
A.D. 397, at which St. Augustine is said to have been present, 
solemnly canonised all the books both of the Old and New 
Testaments precisely as the Council of ‘Trent did afterwards ; 
naming them in the fullest and most exact order, with the 
exception of Baruch, which can be shewn, from St. Augustine, 
to have been manifestly included in Jeremias. A note upon 
this important canon, which was the forty-seventh of the Coun- 
cil, has these remarkable words: ‘* De confirmando isto canone 
eal oe Ecclesia consulatur 3? and Rome having been 
thus referred to, Pope Innocent I. addressed his epistle to 
Exupcrius, containing an account of what was to be thence- 
forward considered as divine Scripture, precisely analogous 
to the forty-seventh canon of the third Council of Carthage. 
This was about a.p.405. Fourteen years afterwards occurs the 
Integer Codex Canonum Ecclesia Africana, A.p. 419, in whose 
twenty-fourth canon the identical catalogue of sacred writings 
is again confirmed; as it was also by Pope Gelasius three- 
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quarters of a century later, A.D. 494, in his Council of Seventy 
Bishops at Rome. Such confirmations had become necessary, 
through either the ignorance or perverseness with which seve- 
ral theologians at Marsailles were disposed to quarrel with St. 
Augustine for quoting from Wisdom ; they, in their obscurity, 
taking upon themselves to aver that the book was not eano- 
nical. It will be borne in mind, that about all such matters 
there appears in ecclesiastical history just the slight amount 
of controversy which tends to throw forward the real truth, 


and render forgery or collusion impossible. ‘The decisions of 


a succession of illustrious pontiffs at length hushed all opposi- 
tion throughout the western world; and towards the close of 
the seventh centur y,in what might be termed the quinisextine 
supplement, a.p. 691, to the sixth General Council, held at 
Constantinople ten years before, the assembled fathers, with 
the Emperor at their head, formally sanctioned both the Lao- 
dicean and Carthagenian canons of sacred Scripture. Thus 
every book of the inspired volume was embalmed in that so- 
lemn and transcendental authority which can alone emanate 
from the Chureh of God, with whom He has promised to 
abide ‘* to the end of all days.” Individual divines, of course, 
often held, and sometimes expressed, their several private opi- 
nions; but the Council of Florence, a.p. 1459, as well as the 
still later and more celebrated one at ‘Trent, in the sixteenth 
century, did no more than echo back the voice of antiquity 
and infallibility, when they confirmed in the possession of the 
faithful the entire Bible as it now stands,—a treasure dearer 
than ever to every pious Catholic, from the multiform bitter- 
ness and hostility with which its precious pages have been 
assailed. Magna est veriTAs et prevalebit. 

What some Protestants have written about St. Jerome 
and St. Gregory the Great need affect no considerate Catholic. 
The former of these two luminaries devoted many years to the 
study of the Hebrew canon in particular, as well as to a gene- 
ral revision of the biblical labours of his predecessors. An 
authoritative decision had not reached him from the Holy 
See, in allegiance to which he is known to have been so loyal, 
when he published his private judgment on certain points in 
which his favourite Hebrew Verity fell short of the Septua- 
gint and Vulgate. In later years we find his opinions mode- 
rated ; nor can there exist a shadow of doubt but that, had 
he been a Carthagenian, Florentine, or Tridentine father, his 
subscription would have been first and foremost to the canon 
of Scripture as it now stands. With respect to St. Gregory, 
it is recorded of him that, when a young deacon at Constan- 
tinople, he apologised for citing from the Machabees in his 
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exposition on Job. It should be remembered that he was 
writing with a view, more or less, to those persons who de- 
murred, through want of knowing better, as to the real and 
plenary inspiration of the Machabees; and hence, with per- 
haps more modesty and kindness than prudence, he yet grace- 
fully observes, “* Non inordinate facimus, s? ex libris licet non 
canonicis, sed tamen ad edificationem ecclesiz editis testimo- 
nium proferamus ;” just as he would have said, in condescen- 
sion to their imperfection of faith, had he been disposed to 
adduce any passage from the Apocalypse, about whose inspi- 
ration so many of them doubted. ‘The words ‘ /icet non ca- 
nonicis” have reference to thcir unfortunate opinions, and not 
to hisown. In truth, there can be no better conclusion of 
the entire subject than that to which the great Bishop of 
Hippo came, and which adorns so strikingly his treatise upon 
Christian doctrine: * ‘Totus canon Scripturarum his libris con- 
tinetur: quingue Moyseos, id est Genesi, Exodo, Levitico, 
Numeris, Deuteronomio, et uno libro Jesu Nave, uno Judi- 
cum, uno libello qui appellatur Ruth, qui magis ad regno- 
rum principia videtur pertinere: deinde quatuor Regnorum, 
et duobus Paralipomenon, non consequentibus, sed quasi a 
latere adjunctis, simulque pergentibus. Hee est historia 
qu sibimet annexa tempora continet, atque ordinem rerum. 
Sunt aliz tamquam ex diverso ordine, quae neque huic ordini 
neque inter se connectuntur, sicut est Job, et Tobias, et 
Hester, et Judith, et Machabzeorum libri duo, et Esdra duo, 
qui magis subsequi videntur ordinatam illam historiam, usque 
ad Regnorum vel Paralipomenon terminatam. Deinde Pro- 
phetze, in quibus David unus liber Psalmorum, et Salomonis 
tres, Proverbiorum, Cantica Canticorum, et Ecclesiastes. Nam 
illi duo libri, unus qui Sapientia, et alius qui Kcclesiasticus 
inscribitur, de quadam similitudine Salomonis esse dicuntur. 
Nam Jesus filius Sirach eos scripsisse constantissime perhibe- 
tur. Qui tamen quoniam in authoritatem recipi meruerunt, 
inter propheticos numerandi sunt. KReliqui sunt eorum libri, 
qui proprie Prophet appellati sunt, duodecim prophetarum 
libri singuli; qui connexi sibimet, quoniam nunquam sejuncti 
sunt, pro uno habentur: quorum Prophetarum nomina sunt 
hac, Osee, Joel, Amos, Abdias, Jonas, Micheas, Naum, Aba- 
cuc, Sophonias, Aggzeus, Zacharias, Malach. Deinde qua- 
tuor Prophet sunt majorum voluminum, Esaias, Hieremias, 
Daniel, Ezechiel. His quadraginta quatuor libris Veteris 
Lestamenti terminatur autoritas.” He then cnumerates the 
canon of the New Testament in the same ample manner, ex- 
actly as it is received by the Church in the present day, from 


the Gospel of St. Matthew to the Apocalypse of St, John ; add- 
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ing, with regard to the entire scriptural canon, these solemn 
words, Ln his omnibus libris, timentes Deum, et pietate man- 
sueti, gquerunt voluntatem Dei,” lib. 1. cap. 83 and in his 
Retract. lib. il. cap. 4, lie correets himself in the mere cle- 
rical error, which had crept into his list, about the son of 
Sirach being the reputed author of the Book of Wisdom. 
Verily, as all ecclesiastical antiquity tells us, whoever will have 
God tor his Father must have the Catholic Chureh for his 
Mother; if we are to receive the Scriptures for the sustenta- 
tion of the soul, as “f being able to make us wise unto salva- 
tion through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 





A SUNDAY IN LONDON. 


[Continued from p, 139.] 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A DISCUSSION AND A CATASTROPHE, 


VALENTINE and myself hastened as speedily as possible to join our 
friend T., calling on the way at Sir Stephen Wilkinson’s, to learn if 
any tidings had been brought of the note which had been in Har- 
man’s possession, for L could not shake off the fate of the unhappy 
youth from my mind, notwithstanding the novelty and variety of all 
around me. The note, however, had not been heard of; for the 
baker into whose hands it had come was out of London for the 
day, and would not return till evening. This I learned from the 
servant who opened Sir Stephen’s door to us ; so, declining to 
trouble Sir Stephen with my presence, we wended our way rapidly 
to T.’s abode, where we found him, lolling with his legs spread out 
upon a chair, sipping wine and cracking nuts, after a rather early 
dinner, and wondering what had become of his German friend. 
Billington immediately jomed us, and was profuse in his apologies 
for his intrusion ; but finding them well received upon his narrating 
his friendship with T.’s relations, he soon made himself at home, 
and after a glass or two of wine and a cup of coffee, we put our- 
selves under his guidance, to hasten to our evening’s destination. 

“T can promise you something curious and racy in its way,” 
said he ; “nothing less than a liberal Evangelical parson and a 
liberal Catholic pricst ; and both together on very good terms,—if 
not exactly of intimacy, at least of good-humoured acquaintanceship. 
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The priest has asked me once or twice to come and see what he 
is doing in one of the most degraded spots in all this monstrous 
Babylon, as he calls it ; and by way of encouraging me to venture 
my nose into his den of mingled Popery and rascality, he said that 
this very night I should meet the Evangelical minister I speak. of, 
who was to come out of sheer curiosity to see what was going on. 
Between the two, L can promise you a fair share of sport, not un- 
mixed with food for speculation ; and if only we had a good honest 
Puseyite amongst us, we should altogether make a respectable little 
conclave, representing the chief theological schools of the present 
day.” 

“Oh, pray don’t suppose we shall lack the Puseyite,” cried T. 
“ Here is my good friend Valentine has quite enough of that school 
about him to make him a fair specimen of the species.” 

“ Nonsense, T.,” remonstrated Valentine, laughing ; “1 am no 
follower of Dr. Pusey ; but if you mean that [ shall represent the 
Anglo-Catholic school, perhaps you are not far wrong ; and I sus- 
pect [ shall be more than a match for all you heretics combined.” 

A cab was now called, and, urging the driver to lose no time, 
we soon found ourselves at the lodgings of the priest in question, 
aud he was introduced to us as the Rey. Mr. Wallingford. He was 
aman of great height, very spare and thin, bald, and of rather dark 
complexion. He was dressed in his ecclesiastical costume, which 
consists of a black suit, the coat being a rather long frock with 
upright collar, and a species of black silk cravat, the upper part 
of which was covered with a broad strip of fine muslin. His man- 
ner and countenance gave me the impression of extreme energy and 
activity of character, and every word he spoke confirmed the idea. 
fn his room was also the Evangelical clergyman we expected to 
meet. In some respects he was not unlike the priest, but his ex- 
pression and language were more solemn and stately ; and when 
any thing that was said made the priest laugh heartily, he ouly 
smiled with a bland and gentlemanly suavity and decorum. They 
both received us with courtesy and almost cordiality, for the errand 
on which we had come gave them the idea that we were not frivo- 
lous visitors, but men in earnest about something. The Protestant 
minister, Mr. Alder, I thought seemed rather relieved by our pre- 
sence, and felt sustained by having the aid of other Protestants to 
protect him from the onslaughts and snares that he dreaded from his 
Catholic acquaintance. 

Tea was immediately brought in, and we fell into conversation 
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without deley, Mr. Wallingford giving us notice that we had some 
time to wait before it was necessary to start for his evening service, 
where he said he hoped we should accompany him. 

“ Well, sir,” the priest commenced, addressing me, “ what do 
you think of our great metropolis? A Sunday here must be a very 
different thing from a Sunday in Berlin.” 

“To tell you the truth,” said I, “ IT have had no leisure yet to 
draw comparisons. My brain has been in a whirl from the first 
hour of this morning ; and I believe I have thought and observed 
as much to-day as I generally do in a week or a month's time. I 
frankly avow to you that Iam struck with amazement at all [ see 
and hear.” 

“ Do you find us better or worse than you expected?” inquired 
Wallingford. 

“ Both,” said IL; “ far better, and far worse. I should say that 
the state of things in England, as you ask me for a comparison, is 
unparalleled in any country on the continent. Every where I see 
gigantic evils, eating into the very heart of your social system, 
and undermining the whole fabrie of society ; every where I sce 
tokens of the existence of a vast number of persons of different 
classes deeply interested in all plans of benevolence, and exerting 
a considerable degree of self-denying philanthropy ; but at the same 
time, you appear to me to act as a nation (pardon the freedom of 
my remarks) without plan, or method, or definite aim. You have 
no theories, no grand organisation, no agreement as to fundamen- 
tals. With half your energy and good intentions, you might do a 
double amount of good, if only you were a little more clear-sighted 
in your principles.” 

A brief pause followed this somewhat bold assertion of mine ; 
but I saw that every person present felt there was truth in what I 
said. At length Billington replied : 

“T agree very much with you ; but you must admit that, amidst 
all the vehemence of controversy and difference of opinion which is 
the bane of our times, there is an unquestionable progress towards 
unanimity ; and that ancient errors are dropping off one by one, 
effete and contemned, and the grand elementary principles of our 
common humanity are uniting all earnest-minded persons in one 
common creed. The nineteenth century, [ trust, is destined to give 
birth to the new and perfect religion which shall supersede all past 
superstitions, and bind us all to worship one universal Deity, and to 
love one another as members of one common nature.” 
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“ Never !” cried the Evangelical minister ; “never, while human 
nature remains the same.” 

“So say I,” echoed the priest. 

« And so say I also,” echoed Valentine. 

“You amaze me, gentlemen,” cried Billington. “Do you really 
doubt the perfectibility of our common humanity? Is it possible 
that you delight to believe that these miseries and curses of our race 
are to be perpetuated for ever? Can I believe my ears when I 
hear three gentlemen, disagreeing on all things else, agreeing only 
in setting their faces against the advancement of the only faith 
which can fulfil the glorious ends of the pure Gospel of Jesus 
Christ ? 

“ My dear sir,” responded Mr. Alder, “ your theory is radically 
unscriptural.” 

“Tt is flagrantly opposed to the doctrines of the Catholie Church 
in all ages,” cried Wallingford. 

“The Church of England agrees with the primitive Church in 
denouncing it without mercy,” added Valentine. 

“And you are a liberal Catholic priest, Mr. Wallingford ? and 
you a liberal clergyman, Mr. Alder? Is it possible !” 

“ That depends upon what you mean by a liberal Catholic,” said 
the priest. ‘If you mean that I sympathise with and honour 
what is good wherever I sce it, I am indeed a liberal. And also if 
liberality consists in not pronouncing opinions on individual Protes- 
tants, knowing that God alone is their judge ; there, too, I claim to 
be a liberal. But God forbid that I should be a liberal in the sense 
of disregarding one iota of my faith, or in entering into a moment's 
compromise with error of any kind. I must honestly tell you that 
{ look upon your theories as more antichristian and mischievous 
than all the dreams of Mr. Valentine and his party, or the heresies 
of my ultra-Protestant friend Mr. Alder.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” rejoined Billington, “ surely, setting aside 
doctrinal subtleties, it would be an infinite blessing to mankind if 
all benevolent and well-meaning persons would unite in one glorious 
association for suppressing vice, for promoting education, and for 
clevating the morals of our suffering multitudes.” 

“JT cannot agree with you for a single moment,” replied the 
priest. “It is impossible to set aside what you term doctrinal 
subtleties. Yow may deride them, my dear sir; you may impute 
them to the over-refined logic of the middle ages, or to the super- 
stitions of primitive times ; but in my view, these very subtlcties 
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are bound up with the best interests of humanity ; and the morali- 
ties of life cannot be cultivated with success except in immediate 
dependence upon this faith, which [ hold dear as my heart’s blood.” 

- Allowing for differences of doctrine, and for the errors of Ro- 
manism, [agree with Mr. Wallingford,” added the Evanvelical. 

* And allowing for the errors both of Protestantism and Roman- 
ism together, | also agree,” chimed in the Anglo-Catholie. 

“Really, gentlemen,” retorted Billington, “ you must forgive my 
saying that your agreement with one another, and your disugreement 
with me, is not more rational than your disagreement with each 
other. Does not this very thing prove the absurdity of your various 
controversialists in attempting to make good men agree in matters 
of mere opinion, instead of coalescing to purify their common creed 
from its non-essential errors £” 

“My dear Mr. Billington,” replied Wallingford, “ there is no 
vetting you philosophers of the new school to grasp the real point 
in discussion amongst us. Don't you perceive that before men can 
avree to unite on essentials, they must first decide what things are 
essential, and what are non-essential 4 You tell ne, for instance, 
that my coud friend Alder, Mr. Valentine, and myself, ought to 
unite in teaching morals and purity to the miserable victims of vice 
who throng the courts of St. Giles’s. But you forget that I, asa 
Catholie, believe that nothing but Divine grace can restore these un- 
happy creatures to their lost peace and goodness, and that God has 
actually appointed certain sacraments for conveying the necessary aid 
to their souls. But here is Alder scouts the whole notion of confession, 
absolution, and the Eucharistic sacrifice, while he agrees with me 
about the necessity of grace ; and Valentine differs as much in prae- 
tice from me, as he does in theory from Alder. Now tell me, as 
an honest man, how you would fit us, and our respective comrades, 
into your new philosophical bond of the brothers of humanity.” 

“Sir, you ought to be all hanged together,” cried Billington, half 
anevily, half good-humouredly. “The pest and torment of the age 
is your intolerable bigotry. Here for 1500 years have you been 
worrying the earth with your hair-splitting controversies ; and what 
have you made of it after all! Why can't you act like men of sense, 


and bring the great truths in which we all agree to bear upon the 


1w 
miserable mass of vice and corruption around you /” 

“My dear Mr. Billington,” said the other, “be so good as to 
give ne any previous examples of the regeneration of mankind ac- 
complished by your modern philosophy. It is true that doctrinal 
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religion has left an immense majority of the human race still in its 
sin and misery; but let me ask, has your philosophy ever done 
anything for wamanity as such? Your systems may be very well for 
comfortable, speculative gentlemen like yourself; but believe me, if 
you could accompany me for one week in my labours here, you would 
despair of ever moving a single soul by any motive that you could 
place before it, or without bringing to bear upon it some essentially 
supernatural agency, such as that whose very existence your philo- 
sophy denies.” 

“Well, we shall see some of your unconvertible beings to-night, 
T presume,” said Billington. 

“That will give you but a faint idea of what is to be seen in the 
background,” rejomed Wallingford. “T can assure you, that before 
Teame to this place, with all my experience of the horrors of London, 
[had no conception to what a state of degradation the poor of this 
city are reduced. J thought 1 had seen vice, crime, poverty, and 
infidelity in all their most hideous forms ; but until L took this 
building to which [ shall introduce you this evening, and attempted 
to make an impression upon the people in this neighbourhood, I 
seem as if I never knew what sin and misery are.” 

“ Surely,” said I, hearing this avowal, “there must be the same 
sin and misery in many another spot in this country.” 

“Tn one sense, undoubtedly so,” replied Wallingford; “ but in 
another sense I suspect that there are jew places where the devil's 
reign is so awfully manifested as within a few hundred yards of this 
very house. I assure you, gentlemen, that I have almost sunk under 
what | have gone through during the last six months. There are 
streets after streets in which almost every house is inhabited by men 
and women plunged in the lowest depths of profligacy and irreligion. 
My sleep at night has been constantly chased away by the horrible 
words of blasphemy and revolting songs which | hear in the streets 
below. When I first came, a regularly organised conspiracy of 
abandoned women and thieves was got up to drive me from the 
neighbourhood. I was insulted, struck, and tormented in a hundred 
petty ways. Few people dared to come to hear my preaching, and 
of those who came, as many scoffed as listened to what I said. And 
more than all, my heart died away within me, when day after day, 
and night after night, 1 was told by those on whom I did make 
some little impression, that if they left their present horrible state of 
life, they had nothing before them but starvation or the union-work- 
house. I am confident that at least half of the victims of sin, both 
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men and women, in this locality, have been driven to their unhappy 
courses by the force of poverty and suffering. And now it seems 
as if not merely an ordinary supernatural grace was necessary to 
move them, but an extraordinary and_ strictly miraculous divine 
power. None but those who know these miscrable beings as they 
are, none but those who know them as I now know them, can 
form the faintest conception of the literal hell that exists in the very 
heart of London. It is a hell, both in its wickedness and in its 
punishments. No punishment that human justice inflicts is like 
that torture of the inmost soul which racks the hearts of tens of 
thousands of unfortunate creatures here, within the circumference of 
a few miles. The decent world scarcely knows of their existence ; 
those who are aware of their existence partly loath and partly dread 
them, and partly foster their crimes ; but few can tell what they 
suffer in those hours when they are not maddened with the intoxi- 
cation of the actual committing of sins: the very sight of it wrings 
the heart, and what, then, must its reality be?” 

This was spoken with such an intensity of manner that it con- 
veyed the speaker’s emotions to every one of his hearers, and for 
a while no one made any comment upon so frightful a picture. — T. 
was the first to speak, and like a true votary of pleasure, as he cer- 
tainly is, with all his good qualities, he tried to throw doubts on the 
statement ; and when he found that not only the Protestant clergyman 
and Valentine, but Billington also, expressed their conviction that 
Wallingford had not exaggerated facts, he tried to convince them that 
it was all unavoidable, that it was part ofthe workings ofthe general 
laws of human nature, and that one must expect to meet with com- 
munities sunk in extraordinary vice and degradation, just as we 
find vast sloughs and masses of putrefaction in the physical world. 

“But surely, T.,” exclaimed Valentine, “ you would not quietly 
sit down, and leave these masses of putrefaction to rot more and 
more, till their poisonous exhalations had infected your own house, 
and smote you duwn with a fatal pestilence? If it is only for self-pre- 
servation, in order to save the edifice of society from utter destruction, 
one must strive to purify these hotbeds of moral disease and death.” 

“T doubt whether they eae be purified,” replied T.; “human 
nature is human nature still, and will be so to the end of the chapter ; 
and [, for one, am utterly sceptical as to the good to come from the 
schemes of you amiable enthusiasts. I no more believe that you 
priests and parsons ¢an stay the course of man’s passions, than you 
‘an stop the blazing of Vesuvius or Etna.” 
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“ Pray, sir, are you equally incredulous as to the power of Divine 
erace in regencrating these wretched beings ?” asked Mr. Alder, very 
seriously, and in a tone of rebuke. 

“Oh, as to that, it’s a question I leave to you clerical gentlemen, 
T am a man of the world, and a man of facts ; your mystical theories 
tly far above my head. When I can see what you call Divine grace, 
Twill beli in its efficacy ; but until then, I shall go by the rules 
of common sense, and the experience of practical persons.” 

“Sir,” interposed Wallingford, “I, for one, am perfectly ready 
to accept your test. I am as practical a person as yourself; and if 
you, and those who think with you, would honestly look facts in the 
face, and examine what are vea//y the practical results of contending 
theories, you would have the same belief in the existence of this 
Divine grace as I have. Pray be fair and honest, at all costs. Tell 
us, if you can, any single instance in which nations, or classes of 
individuals, have been lifted up from the mire of abominable vice 
by any one of the systems which you men of the world count so 
pre-eminently practical and sensible. You will search the whole 
records of the human race in vain.” 

“It's Popish priesteraft, my dear sir,” exclaimed Billington ; “ it’s 
mere priestcraft, all these notions about regeneration and grace.” 

“T bee your pardon,” rejoined Wallingford, “ Popish priesteraft 
has nothing on earth to do with the matter. JI am not now speak- 
ing especially of the wonders wrought by the Catholic Church ; | 
am speaking of the results of Christianity, in any doctrinal shape 
whatever, so as it has been taught by sincere, however ill-instructed, 
men. And I assert, that while many an instance can be named in 
which even a wild and heretical fanaticism has produced a certain 
definite result for the better upon lost and degraded human nature, 
your sceptical theories never did any thing for man but lure him on 
to be a still greater curse than ever to himself. {, who look upon 
every species of Protestantism as false, may be permitted to speak 
in its favour, so far as I can ; and I have no hesitation in saying, 
that while I should expect some measure of good to result from the 
conscientious enforeement of each of the two doctrinal and moral 
systems of which Mr. Alder and Mr. Valentine are the adherents, I 
should hope for nothing from these still more modern theories from 
Which you expect so much.” 

“Might I ask you, sir,” said I, breaking in on the discussion, 
“one or two questions, to which I should be glad to hear you reply ? 
In the first place, do you, honestly speaking, find yourself able to 
VOL. V. R 
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work any practical efiect upon the real mass of vice and lnisery 


about you! And in the second place, have you any general theory 
on which you would advise all men to act, irrespective of their 
Varicties in ereed £7 

“T shall be most happy to answer both of your queries,” said he, 
“To the first L answer by beggine you to netice what you will see 
this evening, and to give me your opinion as to whether—with aii 
that yet remains undone—what you see does not prove the presence 
of some supernatural agency at work on the souls of these victims of 
sin, poverty, aud wretchedness. To the second I reply, let every man 


Work honestly Ol) jis OoWl creed, not on the aceurscd theory that all 
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God will detend the right. Let every man bring to bear all the 


battery he cau command upon this frightful mass of ienorance aud 
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Villany ; and we shall then not only see what és, after all, true Chris- 


2 very rivalry (so to eall it) will itself do 
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wonders for the sulleriug poor and wretched. But let us have no 

comproiise, no false union, no acting together exeept in points 
A « « 

where we are fundamentally and not merely nominally agreed ; 

Alder here, and Mir. Valentine, look upon me, I believe, as hardly 

a Christian at all.” 
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No! nol” exclaimed Valentine ; “ pray don’t so misconceive 
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sav itis no Church at all, and that you will all be lost eternally. 
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Well, well,” said Wallingford, © it’s a mere question of words ; 
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for I dou't admit yours to be a Church in any sense of the word 
whatsoever ; though Ihave a high opinion of many among you as 
individuals.  tlowever, we are not going to discuss this question 
just now. I believe we shall all three agree,—iuct being, I trust, any 
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that could be devised.” 
Po this opinion both parties cordially agreed ; and I really fan- 


cied that for onee [ should see Papist, Puritan, and Puseyite leagued 
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together Ina holy alliance. But my next query speedily dissipated 


the pleasing vision, and IT saw how utterly impossible it is to amal- 


eamate these hostile sects. 
«Pell ine next,” sald I, “ what is the ereatest difficulty you ex- 
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a salutary reform in the obiects of your cal 
Do not you find some erand obstacles or other > oF is it all straivht- 
forward work, in which nothing is needed but energy aud prudence 


in the clief workers ?” 
“7 think, on the whole,” replied Wallingford, “that I May say 
[ find but one practical difficulty of the kind you allude to; and 
to speak candidly, it is a difficulty of very serious moment, and 
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ectting over it. Many and many an anxious hour have J 
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spent, and hitherto spent In Vain, Im sé eking to devise some healthy 
and lasting remedy. Of course, I am speaking of those kinds of 
evils to which T can apply no cure. There are other obstacles, of 


which I know what the cure is. if only 1 could obtain it. Jor in- 


stance, [ want more houses of refuge for the unfortunate women 
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whom I inielht recal from their wretched courses ; [T want also an 
honest means of livelihood for them, and for men, and especially 


boys, of all sorts; but the difficulty [ speak of is still more in- 
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word of God at all costs, and then expect the Divine blessing in 
faith.” 

“ Unquestionably so,” rejoined Wallingford ; “ but let me ask 
you whether you consider that all the rest of the days of the week 
are to be kept holy, as well as the Lord’s day ?” 

“ Of course I do,” retorted the other. 

“Then, my dear sir, our difference becomes simply a question as 
to the meaning of the word holy, as applied to the observance of 
Sundays. You admit that every day, and every hour, and every 
moment of our lives is to be kept holy, and yet you think pleasure 
lawful on week-days. Why is it not, then, lawful on Sundays? I 
erant you there is to be a great difference between the mode of 
keeping Sundays and week-days ; but the mere command to keep 
Sunday holy no more tz ifse/f forbids amusements on Sundays than 
the command to ‘ pray always’ forbids eating, drinking, work, and 
amusement on other days.” 

“1 don’t see the force of your reasoning at all,” said Alder. 
“ You may depend upon it, that the safeguard of England has been 
its more rigid observance of the Sabbath-day. I have no doubt 
that it is this very national homage to the Gospel which has pre- 
served us free from the revolutions which have upset every consti- 
tuted authority in Europe.” 


“ Stuff and nonsense, my dear Alder !” 


exclaimed Wallingford. 
“ Look at Belgium. They fiddle and dance there on Sundays more 
than on any other day in the week, and they have continued even 
more at peace than we have.” 

* Examples are dangerous things,’ answered Alder.  “ The 
Word of God alone must be our guide. I know well that once let in 
the continental ideas of keeping Sundays, and farewell all England's 
greatness.” 

“Come, my dear Alder, do be reasonable,” said the priest ; 
“just tell me what your Protestant poor do with themselves on 
Sunday evenings.” 

“ Read their Bibles, to be sure,” said he, “and other good books, 
and instruct their children.” 

“ But those who can’t read, and those who are thoroughly tired 
out with two long sermons in the day, besides some hours’ devotions 
also, what do these do? Come, as an honest man, tell me.” 

“ T can't exactly say,” rejoined Alder ; “ but I repeat, we must 
obey the will of God.” 

“So I say myself; but the question is, what és the will of Ged 
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in this matter?’ said the other. “ I do most solemnly assert, that 
so far from the present national observance of the Lord’s day, at 
least among the poor in London and large towns, being a national 
blessing, there is more wickedness committed on Sundays than on 
all the rest of the week tovether ; and that to those who would do 
well, the impossibility of finding innocent recreations on Sundays, 
when the mind is fatigued after its devotions, is one of the most 
fatal snares which beset the youth of both sexes.” 

“ But why should they be fatigued with their devotions ?” asked 
Alder. “ Is it not a sign of great spiritual defects ?” 

“Sometimes it is, doubtless; but let me ask you what you 
would do to restore strength to your bodily system, when weak- 
ened from illness. Do you overload yourself with labour, and say 
that you ovyht to be able to do all you did when in perfect health ! 
Far from it. You would kill yourself outright, if you did. And so 
Tsay with respect to the spiritual weaknesses of the soul. If a poor 
penitent creature finds it impossible to spend ten or twelve hours on 
a Sunday in prayer and other religious exercises, he must not force 
himself beyond all his powers ; but when he has done his utmost, 
must be content, and then refresh himself, and not expect Almighty 
God by a miracle to enable him all at once to live the life of an 
angel. If he does not do this, he will cither be plunged into despair, 
or LO mad, or return to his old courses again, never to be reformed. 
Besides, you puritanical disciplinarians forget the fact that our 
souls as well as our bodies are iifirim, even when most sanctified. 
God has so constituted our intellects, that they get tired when 
strained for a great length of time. Except in extraordinary cases, 
devotion, especially when very fervent, fatigues the mental faculties, 
even while it fills us with joy and peace ; and it is mere wilful per- 
verseness to assume that when this is the case, there is any thing 
Wrong in relaxing the mind with any amusement that is not in it- 
self immoral. To my mind it savours of the most horrible tyranny 
to say to an uneducated person, who never reads or thinks steadily 
for half an hour in the week, that on Sundays he is bound to em- 
ploy his faculties in prayer and meditation on the most profound, 
abstruse, and overwhelming subjects of thought, from morning until 
night. What do you say to it, Mr. Valentine /” 

“Tam entirely of your opinion,” said Valentine ; “ and I am 
sure that thousands of persons think the same, if they would only 
have the courage to speak out. But have you no practical remedy 


to suggest !” 
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«¢ None, or almost none,” said Wallingford. © The sports and 
pastimes, devices ef you Oxferd gentlemen, do not touch the cases 

the poor in cities. We want amusements for m-dooers during 
winter and wet weather, both for Sunday and week-day 3 and still 
more, We have to overeome that fiiehtful olistacle resulting from 
the overcrowding of our population in cities. We. of the better 
Classes, forget thet a poor man’s habitation is a perpetusl kitchen, 
work hop, alt dl Huis ry eombined. It is a place that would drive us 
wild in a week if we were forced to live in it : and thus the problem 
of innocent In-door amusements is deubly compleated, especially 
for that class, namely young men and young women, for whom they 
are of the most paramount importance. How to cure the evil, I 
eannot conceive. T do what [ can in suecvestine little matters to 
my people, but it is little indeed ; and what makes the whole thing 


ath 


so terrmble is. that whet with eare. pnd what with exeessive toi, and 
overerowded filthy dwellmes. the verv heart of the poor seems 


broken.” 
= Nev rtheles i said Alder, on T repeat, ‘Remember that thou 


kee ) holy the sebbath-day.’” 

The conversation now became general, and many were the sug- 
vestions and speculations of us all. They did not, indeed, last long; 
for the hour for our adjournment to our friend’s chapel, or whatever 
if Was, arrived, and we left his lodemes in a party. 

To my eves, unaccustomed as we are in Germany to any thing 


‘ , . ‘ —— . Bs 
thet bears the semblance of a MUSSLOMAPY S work, the sight we en- 


countered was sufttciently startling. T entered the apartment by the 
side of Valentine and Alder, and was net more struck hy the “p= 
pearance of the place we were visiting than by the difference between 
their remarks on its character. 

“Really eried Valentin thre Nomantis? has vu tne fint- 
est dea of the deecenetes of religlou worship. This 1s the very 
filthiest plaee, calling itself a heuse of prayer, that I ever set foot 
within. To supnose our friend Wallineford calls that thine an altar, 
it the other end. Why it would be put to shame by the most 
neglected country parish church in England. I don’t believe the 


whole concern’s worth five shillings. But it’s just like these modern 


’ . 4 ec . es 
Romanists : they care ne more for propricty and symbolism than 


the worst of the Dissenters.” 
“And very right they are, sir, in my opinion, and if they really 


do what you say,” retorted Alder. “What in the world would you 


have a man do who comes to reform the denizens of St. Giles’s ? 
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Symbolism, forsooth ! Ict me tell you, my young friend, you have no 
more chance of getting at the souls of the poor with your fantastic 
Oxford vaua ies than of reaching the moon. Indeed, [ think youll 
be at the moon the quickest of the two, for you are half /unatie 
already.” 

“Tam greatly obliged by your opinion,” said the youn? man, a 
little nettled ; “but Dhardly expected to hear you applaud a Roman- 
ist priest's procecdings ; thouch, indeed, | nicht have been prepared 
for it, for the Romanist party in England are, in some things, as bad 
as the Evangelicals.” 

* Come, my vood youn? friend,” cried Alder, ectting quite lively, 
“we wont begin a dispute Just now. We must make our way as 
well as we can to where Mr. Wallingford is standing, or we shall be 


stifled in this crowd.” 


And truly the crowd was overwhelming, and painfully interest- 
ing to contemplate. IT suppose not less than 1200 persons must 
have been congregated in the room, which had been originally a 
large manufactory of some kind or other, and which bore uot the 
slightest traces of being now a Christian temple, except in a trum- 
pery- looking altar, with a few candlesticks upon it. Ll have been in 
many a throng in my day, but never before was [in such a one as 
this. It was divided about equally between the two sexes. <All 
were standing, except a few near the altar, who were knecling on 
the dirty boards. The heat and closeness was dreadful ; but nothing 
in comparison to the frightful aspect and expression of a large por- 
tion of the men and women assembled. Vice in all its most loath- 
some aspects was imprinted on their countenances. Except in the case 
of those who were kneeling, there was scarcely a trace of enjoyment 
or Innocence to be discovered in all that deuse multitude of human 
features. All looked more or less miserable, and all more or less 
poor, Some were sullen, some ferocious, some seemingly im the 
last stage of consumption, some deadly pale, some flushed with in- 
temperance, some appeared bowed down and conscious of their 
misery, and some exultiug iu their recklessness. There was a ge- 
neral hum going on throughout the assemblage, but no very dis- 
tinct sounds rising above the rest; and it was only as we passed 
with difficulty by the side of one group after another, that we could 
hear the muttered oath or the ribald jest. At the same time, a 
large number of those present were evidently disposed to give the 
preacher a fair hearing, and some seemed even deeply and seriously 
interested ; while, from fragments which I caught of the conversation 
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eoing on in various parts, I perceived that there was a stronely- 
marked division of opinion existing in those present, and that it was 
very possible that something like an open collision might take place. 

By the time that I and my companions had foreed our way to 
the other end, Mr. Wallingford was almost prepared to commence. 
He was standing on the steps of the altar, which raised him above 
the heads of the people. The altar was a miserable-looking wooden 
framework, covered with the commonest white calico. A few value- 
less candlesticks stood upon it, the candles not lighted ; and in the 
middle of them a brass crucifix, apparently of inferior workmanship. 
A small image of the Virgin Mary stood on a bracket on one side, 
facing the audience, holding the figure of Jesus Christ as a child, 
stretching out his hands in the attitude of benediction. As Valen- 
tine had said, the whole was not worth more than a few shillings. 

Wallingford now began by kneeling down on the steps, towards 
the altar, and saying some prayers in English. Some few of the 
people nearest him took a share in the devotions, and responded in 
a low tone of voice. The rest listened tolerably attentively, but got 
tired and impatient after a few minutes. There was no singing, and 
it was not lone before Wallingford stood up, and began to preach. 
Seareely had he spoken a dozen words, when a shuffling of feet and 
a eroaning and laughing at the other end of the room was com- 
menced, with an evident intention of getting up a general disturb- 
ance. For a short time he took no notice of it ; but as it went on 
gathering foree, he suddenly stopped, and Is silence producing no 
effect, he stepped quietly down from the spot where he was  stand- 
ing, and, plunging into the thickest of the crowd at his side, in 
half a minute emerged again, accompanied by half a dozen stout, 
resolute-looking policemen, armed with staves. whom he caused to 
mount on a bench near him, and so to shew themselves to the fo- 
menters of the disturbance. 

For this apparition the ill-disposed were clearly not prepared ; 
and for a time they were so much taken aback, that they suffered 
the preacher to continue his sermon unmolested. He preached on 
the horrible state of mind which vice brings with it even in the pre- 
sent world ; and endeavoured to bring his audience to look upon 
this present wretchedness as the foretaste and proof of the agonies 
which the unrepenting sinner will endure in hell. Little as his no- 
tions accorded with my previous faith in the universal law of bene- 
volence, and the blissful absorption of frail mortality into the infinite 
nature of the Divinity, yet I must confess that I could quite under- 
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stand how the burning words he uttered pierced deep into the hearts 
of the miserable wretches he spoke to. 

sy and by, he drew a picture of the gradual progress of a child 
in wickedness, from its infancy upwards, and of the diabolical guilt 
of those who bring up the young who are under their care in open 
defiance of the laws of God and man. This propagation of sin and 
death he contrasted with the love of God in giving his eternal Son 
to suffer for the sms of men. But when he returned again to the 
earlier parts of his subject, and called on the people present to bear 
witness to the horrible system which prevailed among many parents, 
who, from their earliest years, initiated their children in every con- 
ceivable wickedness, the biting truths he told were more than some 
of his hearers would bear, and a savage sound of discontent began 
to swell from the furthermost portions of the assemblage. In vain 
the police endeavoured to attract the attention of the rioters, and to 
warn them to be still; in vain Mr. Wallingford appealed to them 
to let others hear in peace, and entreated them not to add to their 
guilt. The disturbance grew worse aud worse; cries of anger 
and insult arose from the throng, with signs of intended violence 
against the object of their irritation, while many of the crowd stren- 
uously resisted the violence of the rest, and strove to keep order. 
The police now endeavoured to make their way through the dense 
mass, which began to sway to and fro, as a closcly-packed crowd 
always does when violently excited, when a cry of terror was heard 
simultaneously from several points of the room. The increase of 
strain upon the floor, resulting from the restless movement of the 
people, caused a loud crack to be heard from below ; and while a 
death-like pallor blanched the cheeks of hundreds, a frightful push- 
ing and crushing commenced in all parts of the building. 

At this moment a man rushed up a small back staircase opening 
into the room close to where the altar was placed, and forcing his 
way to Wallingford, whispered a few words in his ear. Wallingford’s 
face instantly brightened; and, in a voice like a trumpet, he called 
aloud to the congregation that there was no danger, that it was 
only the wooden pillars underneath, which supported the apartment, 
which were a little bent with the superincumbent weight, and that 
if only they would be still, all would be well. In the mean time 
many threw themselves on their knees, and he entreated the rest to 
Join him in prayers to God for safety, and in invoking the Virgin 
Mary and the saints for their protection. Some heeded him, but 
the great body of the people continued crowding down the staircase 
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at which they had ascended. Excited myself beyond power of con- 
trol, E pushed through the erowd with irresistible violence, with the 
vain hope of staying their frenzied rush, and compelling them to 
remain still; and Thad just reached the top of the stairs, when I 
heard them creaking loudly in all directions, beneath the overwhelm- 
ing pressure of the swarm of people who were crowding them in the 
endeavour to descend. In a few moments the creaking became : 
loud cracking, the cracking was followed by a crash, and T beheld 
the whole fabric of the stairs separate from the wall and from the 
floor on the edge of which T was standing, and fall, with forty or 
fifty men and women upon it. to the eround. A cry of horror broke 
forth from all above me, though they themselves were safe ; but I 
had no time for thought, for im an instant I felt that the piece of 
flooring where I stood was severed from the rest of the boarding. 
[ threw myself inwards upon the persons next me, but they were 
too near to give me a chance of keeping my footing ; my head 
swam, as a cloud of dust, and the shrieks of those who had fallen, 
mounted upwards from beneath; and L was only just conscious 
when the last splinters gave way, and I was dashed headlong upon 


the mass of prostrate human beines below. 


CHAPTER IX, 


A CONFESSION, AND A SCENE IN A CLUB-HOUSE., 


Tu aT T was not killed by my fall ts evident from the fact that I am 
alive to tell the tale. Ip truth [ was only stunned, though the stu- 
por which seized ime lasted many minutes, —perhaps half an hour. 
When L revived, L found myself stretched upon a bare and dirty 
floor, Ina strange house, and surrounded by a crowd of strange faces. 
My consciousness returned but gradually, and to the gradual nature 
of its return | owed a discovery for which T would gladly have been 
stunned a dozen times over. As far as I can now understand, my 
mind began to work tna strange, wild, distracted way, before my 
physical frame shewed any signs of reviving life. Yet, vivid as were 
my perceptions at the moment, I find it impossible to recal them 
with such distinctness as to be able to put them into words. As 
clearly as I can recollect, the one sensation which overpowered all 
others Was a sense of almost supernatural oppression. Soul and 
body seemed to be held in a kind of fearful bondage, to which the 

ht of ordinary nightmare or disturbing dreams was a child’s 


, 
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play. The throes of waking to a perfectly self-conscious state were 
little short of agony. TI felt as if fighting with an external force, 
which T could only master by efforts like struggles between life and 
death. 

However, by degrees I did revive, and began talking in an 
incoherent way, as the cirewnstances of my fall crowded on my 
brain, mixed up mn wild confusion with the events of the preceding 
morning. The scene at the door of the eiu-shop, with yvoune Har- 
man and Bessy, the preachers in thetr pulpits, the boys in their 
schools, the equipages in the Park, all were huddled together in a 
darkly elarine phantasmavoria, which slowly separated itself ito its 
proper elements ; and [ began to think over all that had passed with 
a tolerably calm mind. In my efforts to accomplish this, [ uttered 
aloud the naines of the chief persons Thad been engaged with in 
the dav, in such loud tones as to attract the attention of a man 


lying on the floor near me, and, as [afterwards perceived, in the 
care of a medical man and one or two others. The room, which 
was the coffec-room of a large public-lhouse, was crowded with 
people ; some, like myself, sufferers from the breaking of the stairs, 
and the rest busied in some way In attending to their wants and 
soothing their pains. Tt was soon found that nothing was scriously 
the matter with myself, and L began to prepare to leave, as the 
doctor ureed my ecole into the fresh arias soon as | was a little 
recovered. 

As I was about to go, the man whom I have mentioned called 


aloud to me. and entreated me to stav a few moments. [| turned, 
and tried to recognise his countenance, but it was perfectly strange 
m mv eves. “In the name of Heaven. sir” he eried to me, as I 


seemed to hesitate about obeying his call, “stay a few momeuts, if 
you have the heart of a man within you.” 

This singular appeal puzzled me, and [ asked what he meant. 

“Wait,” said he, “till thts broken leg of mine Is bound up, and 
you shall hear all.” 

“What does he mean?” said T to the surgeon who had been 
setting the fractured limb. The surgeon professed his i1enoranee, 
and seemed so occupied in hastening’ his work as to have no leisure 
for attending to any thing but the bodily ailments of his patients. 
The bandages, however, were soon completed, and both surgeon and 
assistants moved to another part of the room, and busied themselves 
with some other of the groaning sufferers. As soon as no listener 


was near, the man said to me in a low voice : 
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“T heard you talking of William Harman just now. Do you 
know him ¢ 

“Ves,” said I, in astonishment. 

“You talked also about Sir Stephen Wilkinson,” he continued. 

“Very likely,” [ replied. 

“May I depend on you!” asked my companion, in a still more 
subdued voice. 

“For what /° said I. 

“Do you know where Harman is, and what is likely to become 
of him?” 

“LT do; but what of this?” I answered. 

“Will you save him /” said the man. 

“ How is that possible /” I asked. 

“Wl you,” he rejoined, “if you can 

“With all my soul,” I answered. 

“Swear it,” he added. 

[ was amazed, but did as he required, and swore both to be 
secret, and to do the man’s wishes, if within my power. 

“Then come nearer to me, that none of these may hear what I 
tell you ; and, as you value your life, be speedy in what you have 
to do.” 

[ sat down on the floor by the sick man’s side, and turned my 
ear towards him. He groaned with pain, and then proceeded in a 
Whisper to tell his story. He began by shewing me that, by some 
means or other, he was perfectly acquainted with all that had taken 
place between Sir Stephen Wilkinson and Harman, down to the 
apprehension of the latter on that very morning, together with the 
whole scene at which I had been present in Sir Stephen’s dining- 
room. He reminded me how Harman had been charged with break- 
ing open Sir Stephen’s cabinet, and stealing thence seventy-five 
pounds’ worth of notes ; how, after he had left his master’s service, 
the paper in which these notes had been wrapped was found in an 
old waistcoat belonging to him, and concealed in his former bed- 
room, together with a key exactly corresponding to Sir Stephen’s 
key of the cabinet itself. He knew how Harman had confessed 
himself unable to give any explanation of these suspicious circum- 
stances, and how he had certainly been known to have had a 5/. 
note in his possession after the theft, having been previously almost 
penniless ; how also he had tried to account for his having the note, 
by alleging that he had received it from a pawnbroker as payment 
for a watch he had sold in his distress ; and how that pawnbroker 
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was just dead, so that all hopes of clearing up the suspicion from 
that quarter were extinct. After detailing all this, he proceeded 
with his story or confession, assuring me that Harman was perfectly 
innocent of the theft, and that he, my informant, with another, were 
the really guilty persons. The shock he had undergone by this 
evening’s accident coming upon him just when his heart had been 
moved by the preaching which the accident had interrupted, had so 
affected his conscience as to lead him to delay not a moment in 
doing his duty to the innocent man suffering for his crime. Ile was 
revolving how best to accomplish his wishes, when the mention of 
Harman's and Sir Stephen's names by me, in my half-departed stupor, 
had suggested the confession he was now making. 

The theft, it appeared, had been committed by himself, with the 
assistance of a certain Wilcox, receutly a footman in Sir Stephen's 
house, but now a servant in a club-house at the western end of Lon- 
don. This Wilcox, knowing that his master kept his money in the 
cabinet which had been broken open, some time before had found an 
opportunity to take an impression of the key in wax, and he had pro- 
vided himself with a new key made thereby, intending to seize the 
first opportunity, when discovery was unlikely, to rob Sir Stephen. 
As it happened, Wilcox was discharged before he could eflect the rob- 
hery ; but he resolved not to lose sight of is hoped-for booty, and 
becoming acquainted with the man now conversing with me, and who 
wave his name to me as James Whitley, had with him planned the 
crime. Whitley was a carpenter by trade, and occasionally worked for 
Sir Stephen ; and tempted, as he assured ine, by Wilcox’s arguinents, 
he had consented, on a certain day when at work alone in Sir Stephen's 
apartment, to make use of the key and steal the money. Having 
taken the notes, a horrible, diabolical idea suddenly seized his mind, 
and led him to plot some method of fastening suspicion upon some 
lunocent person. As he had to do some more work in one of the 
servants’ bedrooms, he took with him the paper in which the notes had 
been wrapped, and, together with the false key, placed them in the 
pockets of an old waisteoat which he found thrown aside, and which 
had afterwards been recognised as Harman’s. The plunder itself he 
had divided, as agreed upon, between himself and the man Wilcox. 

“ Well,” said I, when he had ended his story, “and now you 
mean to give yourself up to justice? or what is it you want me to 
do ?” 

“No,” cried he, “not quite that, just yet at least. You must go 
and find out this Wileox ; I will tell you how to ferret him out ; 
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and you must make the best bargain you can with him, to induce 
him to vive up some part of his share in the booty. I never bound 
myself to keep the secret ; and if once he dreads my peaching, 
scoundrel as he is, he may come to terms, and jom me in getting 
Harman off, somchow or other. Unless Ll am driven to it, I hever 
will betray him, though his accursed temptations first-made me what 
Tam now.” 

“But what good will that do?’ I asked, not clearly compre- 
hending his plan. 

ia Why this,’ 
part of his share, and [ give up all mine, you will have a pretty 


he replied. “If Wilcox will give up some eood 


deceit sum to vo to this proud passionate Baronet with. And what 
you are then to do you must plan for yourself. Only male the best 
of it you can, and force Sir Stephen, or persuade him, or do any 
thing on earth you can, to get him to let the innocent escape. If I 
must vive myself up in the end, as I hope to be saved, T will.” 
After a little more conversation, 1 undertook this strancve office, 
received directions where to mect with Wilcox, and urged by the 
sick man to lose not a moment’s time, I started for the club-house 
where Wileox was now employed. The wounded man had prepared 
me for some littl ditheulty in eetling access to him, but gave me a 


pass-word to be eimployed in case I was refused admittance to the 
place where he was to be found. He had also warned me that J 
might possibly get into considerable personal difficulties in my inter- 
view with Wilcox, who was a desperate man, and advised me to go 
armed accordingly. -T therefore called on the way at my friend's 
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house where 1 Was staying, and lastly LOATH Oue OF a pai Ui 
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pocket-}! tots, which To had a faney foi Carrylie about with me ia 


] 1.3 : i l- at £ , ‘Lop 
my travels, ] Conceaieu it WM the breast-pocket Oi ny coat. After 
ub, and presented myself; and after some 


] 
i 
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troupie iearnt that Wileox was really in the 


« 


rouse, but nothing 


+ ’ . ea bas | 2 i . ; , — 
would induce the people to Tet me in. Wileox, they said, was very 

° = 7 } oe +) 71 rtmt dy 
particularly employed, and they dared not interrupt him. At last, 


a.y ee. 
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by a bribe, they consented to take him a sealed note, in which I wrete 


> | 7 2 ad 7 ° a , xtr -- 4 ‘ i} , 
the PRUss— We ral, ANG WSistead On secine him. Inatew minutes the mes- 
7} 1 |, we as a J is 
seneer returned, and bade me follow. I was led through the back- 
o , 7 ’ y 1 
stairs i passages Ol the house, ; i the mah who conducted nec 
} ° ? . ’ . } it +4 her 
Gesirs | ne To MaKe HO noise wnen we reached rie apartment where 
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| Wa CO Jiiecl the | rsov for Whom L Was 10 Searec?. 
+} } ‘ S24 ew — ih, ae See. a 
Cin a suciden we eicrecd mto a large ana superbiy furnished 
room, brudiantly ligated, bur ilsulern Dy hot; ACCLING as if the lamps 
* i 
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were never extinguished, and the fresh air of day never entered 
within its walls. As [ afterwards learnt, it was the chief gambling 
rovin of the club, and was frequently tenanied by successive series 
of players for several days and nights together. The decor by which 
we chtered was a private entrance, used only by a favoured few, and 
its very existence Was probably unknown to many of the unfortunaie 
men who Calne there to he plundered, It Was conecaled from thie 
vccupanis of the room by a sereen of a peculiar make, which now hid 
me and ny conductor from the party ai present in the aparimMeint, 
: ‘hrouch ib aperture in the sereen we stood aud watched their pirv- 
ceedings, wlile they remained unconscious of our presence. our 


, er 2 } 7 inter si eh ] ~~ _ 
he gaming-table, busily engaged with the cards, and 


mech sai at 


4 
t < 
pres UINY the ordinary characteristics of inen Whose whole souls 
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were absorbed in the interest of the came. UA servant ip liverv was 
7 ‘* . 1 SNe aee 7 41, s . . . s 
handing wine to the players, and then busied himself with sume 


little matters about the room. 


That's Wilcox,” whispered my companion to me. © In a mi- 


nute or two [ll contrive to get lim out, and you may speak with 


v 
. 7 *,;e ‘* . ** 
lim ; but as you value your life, beware of speaking too loud. 
ve . . 7 . 7 
Wilcox, however, remaimed so oc Uplead WIT sonie subject or 
other, that it was impossivle to attract his attention without alarming 
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the vest, and my companion said there was nothing for it but to 
te rryo4te 1? 1 anal . ° Po es . . a4 1 
wall. Peling me that ne musi leave ine for a Owen OF LWO, Lic 
then I. it tlie reom, with fresh IMJUNCLIOLS Lo be sslent. 


dust after he had gone, Wilcox, apparently without design, placed 
himself with his back to the screen, Immediately behind one of the 
players, whose face, froin his position, [ had not seen. I was soon 
eonvineed, from Wileox’s demeancur, that he was in some way or 
OLrhner personally interested im the Calne 5 and iis attention to the 
lings of the whole party was wonderfully quickene: 
movement of the player whose back was turned towards me revealed 
the face of Sir Stephen Wilkinson! for some reason or other, the 
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reenees | who aaa conducted me to tHe Gahiinine room did not return, 
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aud i remained aione lor some titt:e time Wiattenine l 
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same moment to his confederate behind him. Wileox apparently 
took no notice, but commenced handing the wine round again to the 
players. When he reached Sir Stephen, [saw him put his foot upon 
the fallen card, so as to cover it completely ; and then, by a seeming 
accident, let one of the glasses fall upon the floor. This gave him 
aun excuse for stooping down, and in a moment the card was de- 
posited in his pocket. 

[ could contain myself no longer, but dashed into the middle of 
the room, and, standing in front of the amazed Baronet, I cried, 
“Sir Stephen, you are cheating! Gentlemen, stop the game, and 
lock the doors ! 

The astonishment of the whole party [ need not deseribe. For 
a moment they sat astounded ; then, as Wilcox was recovering his 
astonishment, and was turning to leave the reom, I added, “ Seize 
that scoundrel! He has one of your cards in his pocket!” One 
of the party instantly collared Wilcox, and another locked the publie 
door of the reom: and no one noticing the entrance behind the 
sereen, L rushed to lock it myself, and took the key mto my pos- 
session. Sir Stephen had by this time recovered his self-cominand, 
and loudly called on me to explain myself, with many opprobrious 
epithets. Then suddenly recognising my countenance, as he re- 
membered the scene in his own dining-room in the morning, he 
turned to his companions, and cried, 

“Gentlemen, IT know this fellow. He is a German swindler, 
who came to my house this morning to take the part of 2 thief, 
who had broken open my cabinet, and robbed me of 75/. I insist 
Upow lus being eiven over to the police as a vagabond.” 

Fresh amazement followed these words; but I instantly re- 
jeined : 

“No, Sir Stephen, you are the swindler. I saw you just now, 
with my own eyes, drop a card from the pack, and give a sign 
to this man here. I was conducted to this room by one of the 
servants of the house, in order to speak to this man Wilcox, who 
is the very person who robbed you of your money ; and as I was 
watching there to get an opportunity of speaking to him, I detected 
you in your roguery. Gentlemen,” I continued, turning to the 
others, “I demand of you that you have Wilcox instantly searched.” 

“You are an infernal scoundrel, sir!” cried Sir Stephen, boiling 
over with rage; and he seized one of the decanters on the table, 
and lifting it up, was about to fling it at my head. I was prepared 
for some violence, and already had my hand on my concealed pistol. 
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In a moment it was pointed at Sir Stephen's head, as I said, “ Be- 
ware, sir; it is loaded with ball.” 

The confusion was now greater than ever ; Wilcox was searched, 
and the card found. As he stood convicted, aud pale as death, I 
walked up to him, and whispered in his ear that I knew the parti- 
culars of the robbery, and named the man who had confessed to me. 
The villain immediately threw himself on his knees before me, and 
poured out a torrent of lamentations and prayers, partly addressed 
to me, and partly to the three players, who had gathered round the 
Baronet, evidently intending not to let him go. He endeavoured to 
excuse himself by saying he was only Sir Stephen’s subordinate, and 
that he had been put into his place at the club in order to aid Sir 
Stephen in his gambling rogueries ; while the latter grew positively 
frenzied with rage, when he found that Wilcox did not deny the 
rubbery of the notes. Had he not been held back by the rest of 
the party, he would have fallen violently upon hin. 

At last, order was comparatively restored, and it was proposed 
to take proper steps for ejecting the Baronet with all possible dlis- 
honour from the club. I, however, entreated the three irritated men 
to lend me their aid, while I obtained from Wilcox a written confes- 
sion of his guilt with respect to the robbery. This was soon accom- 
plished ; and leaving them to settle the rest of the affair in their own 
way, I left them, in order to hasten to Sir Stephen's house, and set 
poor Harman free. The Baronet dared not refuse my request, 
that he would write a letter to the police-magistrate, or his deputies, 
heveine them to let the innocent man go, as his innocence had been 
proved ; and, armed with this somewhat unofficial pardon for Harman, 
I started without loss of time. 

Gloomy and miserable was the scene I encountered at the Ba- 
ronet’s house. All were wondering what had become of Sir Stephen 
himself, and Lady Wilkinson was also from home. Harman was 
in custody still, sitting with the policemen, in a dark, chilly room at 
the back of the servants’ office. Poor Bessy was also there, exhausted 
with weeping and agitation. They were on the point of preparing 
to send her away for the night, not knowing when Sir Stephen 
would return, when I entered the room. Nothing had turned up 
which could exeulpate Harman, who seemed himself to despair. 
Without thinking of the consequences, I exclaimed joyfully that all 
Was set right ; and Bessy, overwhelmed with the revulsion of feeling, 
sunk fainting upon the floor. 

What followed is easily understood, She soon recovered, the 
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OR) St. Peter and St. Philip. 
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party dispersed, and T returned to T. to tell my tale. Since then 
| have learn 4 thiat thr circumstance . of the Story have got poor 
Josey and Harman inte notice with many people who have the 
means to aid them: and them future fortune promises to be just 
what one CXP ets at the end of a novel. The Baronet, of course, 


: . — — ° > 
Wiis kicked Of of the Cui \\ i x disapp i ed, and ls suspected 


} 


to have left the country ; and my poor frtead, whose broken hinb 
was the means of brineine about the deliverance of Harman, is, 


| understand, slowly recovering. ° 


And so ended my Sunday in London. Was it not a day of 


romance. and of truth more termble than fiction ? 


Ever vours, 
HLERDER. 





ST. PETER AND ST. PHILIP. 


Iw the far North our lot is cast, 
Where faithful hearts are few ; 
Still are we Philip’s children dear, 

And Peter's soldiers true. 


Founder and Sire! to mighty Rome, 
Beneath St. Peter's shade, 

Early thy vow of loyal love 
And ministry was made. 


The ample porch and threshold high 
Of Peter was thy home ; 

The world’s Apostle he, and thou 
Apostle of his Rome. 


And first in the old catacombs, 
In galleries dark and deep, 

Where martyr-Popes had ruled the Church, 
And slept their glorious sleep ; 


Through the still night, in lonely prayer, 
Thou waitedst, till there came 

Down on thy breast, new-lit for thee, 
The Pentecostal flame. 
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Then, kindling with that sacred fire, 
Thou, through the city wide, 
Didst lure the noble and the voung 
From Babel’s pomp and pride ; 


And, gathering them within thy cell, 
Unveil the lustre bright 

And beauty of thy inner soul, 
And win them by the sight. 


And thus to Rome, for Peter's faith 
Far known, thou didst impart 

A rule of life and penance meet, 
And discipline of heart. 


And as he, on the lofty hill 
Pacing the imperial town, 

First looked upon his fair domain, 
Then on the Cross lay down ; 


So thou, from out the streets of Rome, 
Didst turn thy failing eye 
Unto that Mount of martyrdom, * 
Take leave of it and die. 
@. 


[11.] 
CANDLEMAS. 


The Angel-lights of Christmas morn, 
Which shot across the sky, 

Away they pass at Candlemas, 
They sparkle and they die. 


Comfort of earth is brief at best, 
Although it be divine ; 

Like funeral lights for Christmas gone, 
Old Simeon’s tapers shine. 


And then, for eight long weeks and more, 
Ye wait in twilight grey, 

Till the tall Candle sheds a beam 
On Holy Saturday. 


We wait along the penance-tide 
Of solemn fast and prayer, 
While song is hush’d, and lights grow dim, 
In the sin-laden air ; 
* “ At the beginning of his Mass he remained for some time looking fixedly 


at the hill of St. On ofrio, which was visible from the chapel, just as if he saw 
Some great vision,’’—Bacci’s Life of St. Philip. 
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And, while the sword in Mary's soul 
Is driven home, we hide 

Tn our own hearts, and count the wounds 
Of passion and of pride. 


And yet that cave of forms unclean 
Shall the same vision keep 

Which drew the sages from their thrones 
And peasants from their sheep. 


For still, though Candlemas be spent, 
And Alleluias o’er, 

Mary is music in our need, 
And Jesus light in store. 





@. 
Lirbielus, 
LAYARDS NINEVEH. 
Nineveh and its Remains. Austen Henry Layard, Esq. 


Lontjon, as Le 


Mr. Layarp is too much used to clearing away rubbish to 
be able to say a word against a reviewer who treats his own 
instructive volumes as he has done the monuments of Nineveh. 
With an enterprising spirit, great acquaintance with modern 
languages of the Kast, and some appearance of Jearning in 
ancicnt authors, he has combined an ignorant ill-will towards 
the Catholie Chureh, which we are compelled to expose be- 
fore we bestow our praises upon the valuable portions of his 
book. It is pleasanter to have done with the disagreeable 
part of the critic’s work before we commence the more agree- 
able; and therefore we shall first remark upon what we con- 
ceive to require animadversion. 

The general contents of the velumes before us may be 
concisely ‘stated in the words of our author, at the commence- 
ment of the second portion of his work, as follows : 


*T have endeavoured in the preceding pages to deseribe the 
manner in which the excavations were carried on amongst the ruims 
of Nineveh, and the discoveries to which they gave rise. At the 
same time, | have sought to convey to the reader, by short deserip- 
tions of the Chaldeans, the Ar: ibs, and the Yezidis, some idea of the 
people who are now found within the limits of the ancient kingdom 
of Assyria proper. This account of my labours would, however, be 
incomplete, were I not to point out the most important of their 
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results ; were I not to shew how far the monuments and remains 
discovered tend to elucidate disputed questions, or to throw light 
upon the civilisation, manners, and arts of a people so little known 
as the Assyrians.” 


We shall see that this grand division of the work may be 
stated more concisely still as an account of the diggings, the 
diggers, and the dug; which we put in this humorous way, to 
shew Mr. Layard, and all whom it may concern, that we are 
not out of temper when we do find fault. Indeed, we must 
bee his pardon for attacking him at all, when we ourselves 
have not at hand proper ammunition for the purpose, being 
at a distance from most of the books to which he refers, and 
so obliged to trust to memory. ‘To our readers also an apo- 
logy is due. 

This premised, we shall venture to depart from Mr, Lay- 
ard’s order, so far as to say first something about one sct of 
the diggers, the Chaldees, or Nestorian Christians. Now it 
may boldly be asserted that Catholicism is so large a system, 
that no one can judge fairly of its parts until he ‘knows some- 
thing of the whole. If a Greenland peasant took some odd 
view of Nineveh and its people from one of the jars delineated 
in Mr. Layard’s book, he would have about as good a notion 
of what Mr. Layard himself has made out, from reflection on 
all the facts before him, as Mr. Layard he is of the Catholic 
religion. ‘The Catholic doctrine of the oneness of our Lord’s 
person, and the reverence paid to images (usually discussed in 
our treatises on the Incarnation), are obje cts of his contemptu- 
ous animadversion. Whether any man is justified in amassing 
learning upon all subjects but those which concern his own 
salvation, and, when armed with that learning, in throwing the 
Weight of it into the balance of an already existing ignorant 
prejudice ; whether a person ef talents cnough to gain the 
requisite information may, consistently with his dignity as a 
rational being, go on bearing the false witness against his 
neighbour which many have borne before him, mere ‘ly because 
they have borne it, are questions which we should advise Mr. 
Lay: ard to lay to heart upon his knees. Ie knows that infor- 
mation respecting the Nestorians is comparatively scarce ; he 
knows that people are glad to use it to bolster up an argu- 
ment against the one true fold; he knows that people are apt 
to rely on the testimony of an eye-witness, without consider- 
ing whether he is a prejudiced witness or not. This being so, 
we should have some scruples in acquitting Mr. Layard of 
ignorant bigotry, while he has himself furnished us with some 
materials for substantiating such a charge, which we cannot 
pass unnoticed. ‘There is, indeed, nothing in his character, 
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as far as we see, of a definitively Christian tone, but so muca 
that is capable of being worked out into such a tone, that a 
hope suggests itself that we shall not only be putting the 
reader Upon his cuard, but Hay possibly benefit the author 
himself, should these pages meet his eye. Ils active, enter- 
prising, sclf-deuying ten per, his keen econstruetiveness (to use 
a phrenolozical term), his insight into the vanity of ‘ little” 
disputes, might, if turned to the true object ef worship, dis- 
cover “in certaim questions of our own superstition,” as he 
now regards them, both the miaiist iy ol ‘hiis fata re hopes and 


> 
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the corrective O] lls ae Chit spe Cul lation S 


We will proceed, then, to give some " quotations from the 
eighth chapter of his first part; for though we find many 
occasional passages In favour © these ** Protestants of Asia” (a 
name which Mr. Layard says ots week, vol. 1. p. 259), stil 
this part icular chapter Y contains his principal notice of them. 
Ilis chiel tier | is Asscmani, as thoroughpaced a Romani 
as could be cli S11 d ; he quotes, mde< d, Ay ViadiCO I olo, La Coe, 
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proof for sand we d tect up and down in these volumes too 
he ? } 
Many instanecs of p: artial and careless reference to be able to 


are, {oO § GlVe wil. Layard credit for more icariiine than we see 
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restrain oli . Ispicion > tlidcil ~aYile Lavard LadnCs Lbis reiterenccs 
secondnaliad, but to preceed to oul quotauion ° 


« By a series of the most open frauds,” says our author, “ the 
Roman Catholic emissaries obtained many of the docmments which 
constituted the title of the Chaldean Patriarch, and gave him a 
claim to be reeognised and protected as liead of the Chaldean 
Chureh by the Turkish authorities. A system of persecution and 
violence, which would searcely be credited, compelled the Chaldeans 
of the plein to renounce their faith, and te unite with the Chureh of 
tome. A rival patriarch, who appropriated to himseli the titles and 
functions of the Patriarch of the East, was elected, not by but jor 
the seeeders, and was put forward as a rival to the true head of the 
astern Chureh. Still, as is the ease in all such forecd conversions, 
the change was more nominal than real ; and to this day the people 
retain their old forms and ceremonies, their festivals, their chrono- 
logy, and their ancient language jn their prayers and holy books. 


They are now engaged in a struggle with the ‘Church of Rome for 
. ’ 
the maintenaice of these last relies of their race and faith.’ 


Our author here asserts, in very general terms, the exist- 


ence of an incredible system of persecution upon the part of 
the Church of Rome, and le makes this assertion to an igno- 
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rant Protestant public, highly charged already with a dispo- 
sition to believe all the ill it can of the Church. When he is 
more manly and definite in his attacks, we shall try to inet 
him; for the present, we content ourselves with observing, 
that he here makes two assumptions, which his Protestant 
readers would of course find no difficulty in admitting; t! 
one is, that the Pope had no right to appoint a Patriarch, and 
the other, that persecution is wrong. ‘The first assu nption Is 
impli d by the whole passage, but particularly by the assertion 
that the Patriarch appropriated lo himself the titles and func- 
tions he enjoyed. Of course, if there be an authority who has 
power to bind and loose all things under Christ, a “ person 
elected not by but for the scceders” wears a very different 


T ’ . 7 . pe ae te - rh Pee 
aspect. Probably Mr. Layard never looked into this qucs- 
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tio in his life. 

‘The other assumption, that persecution for religion is 
wrong, though commanding a large number of admirers, 1 
unbecoming ina L rotestant defender ef Nestorianism. W 
would recommend Mr. Layard, as a Protestant, to read C +. 

tt’s LListory = Reformation (he nced not believe more 
than half of it); and y aS a defender of th disciples of Nestorius, 
to study y; in the ails of the Council ef Ephesus, how that mean 
tyrant dealt with the weer ul sol cli ry Who wished to CXPOs- 
tulate with him. Jf, after this, he has the face to talk against 
persecution, we have nothing more to say to hin; still we add, 
that we do not believe the ipse diwit of Air. L: yard j s to tic , 
fact of the aoing ill question 3 though we do not jorg ct 
What he says at p. lof, we have litile doubt that he has put 
his own colouri ng upon it. Lis next words run as follow. 


“Tf | have in these volumes sometimes — os Chaldeans 
‘ Nestorians,’ it is because that name has generally been given to 
them. It is difiicult to ascertain when it was yore i os probably 
not before the Roman Catholic missionaries who were brought ito 
coutact with diem found it necessary and politic to treat them as 
<chismaties, and to bestow upon them a title which conveyed t 
‘tizma of heresy. haldeans themselves the name has ever 
been disavowed; an d tlh uel Nestorius is frequently mentioned in 
their rituals and books of prayer as one of the fathers of their 
Church, yet they deny that they received their doctrines from hin. 
Ebedjesus, a C lialdean who wrote in the fourteenth ecntury, as- 
serts that ‘the Orientals have not changed the truth, oat as they 
lave received it from the Apostles, so they have retained it without 
variation. They are therefore called Nestorians without reason, aud 
injuriously. Nestorius followed them, and not they Nestorius.’ 
And even Assemani (who cites this passage), a member of the 
Romish Church who wrote their history, calls them ‘Chaldeans 
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or Assyrians, whom from that part of the globe which they inhabit 
we term Orientals, and from the heresy they profess, Nestorians.’ ” 


Paul the Fifth, the natives, and the monuments of the 
sepulchres, are then adduced from Assemani as witnesses to 
the same fact. 

It has been shrewdly remarked by De Maistre, that all 
heretics go by General Councils up to the time when they 
condemn their own errors. From that time, of course, they 
forswear them. In a similar way, we may ‘remark that ail 
reasonable men see the sense of a name given by the whole 
world, except those whose interest it is to deny it. If Nes- 
torius was one of the fathers of ¢he¢r Church, why should they 
not be called Nestorians ? Our author astutely omits to in- 
form us why he comes to be mentioned in sacred books so 
frequently, although we suspect these “‘ Protestants of Asia” 
regarded him as a saint. Ebedjesus, who was himself a ‘ Chal- 
dean,’ makes a profession which our author would think good 
for nothing if we made it, or one similar to it. If we said, 
Catholics have not changed the truth, but as they received 
it from the Apostles, so they have retained it without varia- 
tion; they are therefore called Romanists without reason, and 
injuriously ; would not our author think this a silly state- 
ment ? 


‘The peenhar doctrine of the Chaldeans,” proceeds our author, 
“that which has earned for them the epithet of heretics, may be 
explained in a few words. With Nestorius they assert the divisi- 
bility and separation of the two persons, as well as of the two 
natures, in Christ; or, as Assemani has more fully defined it, the 
attribution of two sein to Christ; the one being the W me of 
God, and the other the man Jesus: for, according to Nestorius, the 
man formed in the womb of the Virgin was not the only-begotten 
Word of God; and the Incarnation was not the natural and hypo- 
static union of the Word with the common nature, but the mere 
inhabiting of the Word of God in man—that is, in the human 
nature subsisting of itsclf—as it were in its temple. This, 
course, Involves the re a of the title of Mother of God to the 
Virgin, which the Chaldeans still reject ; though they do not admit, 
to their full extent, the tenets on account of which they are aceused 
of heresy by the Church of Rome. The distinctions they make upon 
this point, however, are so subtle and refined, that it is difficult for 
one who discourses with them to understand that which probably 
they scarcely comprehend themselves.” 


After this, Mr. Layard gives their creed, which he thinks 
both interesting and important, but which we, though we 
allow with him that it dilfers in few respects from the Nicene 
Creed, do not think worth copying. The fathers of Ephesus 
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were quite content with the Nicene Creed, but by no means 
allowed of believing in two Lords Jesus Christ, as the Nes- 
torians plainly do, “when they make two persons in Christ. 
But (as St. Austin s says, Op. Imperf. iv. 7) do we not call 
Novatians, Arians, and some others heretics, even when they 
have confessed the whole Creed? Of course it is possible to 
evade any words, however plain, by “‘subtle and refined dis- 
tinctions ;” and this the Nestorians did by making Christ one 
person in a figurative and relative sense. They had two 
words for ‘person,’ and by them evaded the observation of 
the unwary, and contrived to appear to believe in one Lord 
Jesus Christ when they really held two. ‘The real drift of 
their abominable doctrine is put forth with Satanical concise- 

ness by the master of Nestorius, Theodorus. ‘ I do not envy y 
Christ made God, because, if 1 wish it, I can become so too.” 

If the man Chelet Was not one person with the Word, then 
man could redeem himself, and we had no need of a Divine 
Redeemer; another person could become, by degrees, sufli- 
ciently one with God to redeem us. We do not therefore 
agree with Mr. Layard in putting any faith in a creed ap- 
pi rently orthodox, or thinking ‘it certainly evident” “ that 
much more has been made of the matter in dispute than its 
importance deserves.” 

Mosheim, ‘‘ whose impartiality can seareely be doubted” (!), 
is next cited asa voucher for the freedom of our heretics from 
Romish corruptions. Our worthy author seems to be deeply 
convinced of the sage remark of a certain philosopher, ‘ that 
it was no hard matter to praise Athenians amongst Athenians.’ 
But let this pass) Mr. Layard procee ‘ds to state in what re- 
spect the “ Protestants of Asia” differ from other Christian 
sects, and what their belief and observances really are. He 
gives, of course, what came under his observation; aud pro- 
bably is not aware that an argument has been drawn by Ca- 
tholic writers from Nestorian books and rituals for a very 
different conclusion. ‘This we mention, lest the weight of 
that argument should be rated too highly; o1 rather, lest it 
should be put so as to make people fanc y ‘that both ancient 
books and present practice of the Nestorians are in accordance 
with the Church on all points except those in controversy : 
a position scarcely tenable. The reader will be astonished at 
the ridiculous transparency of the hoaxes by which our author 
would make Protestants believe that Nestorians have main- 
tained a pure creed, conformable with the Protestant belied, 
from the earliest times. A few italics will in some cases almost 
say all that is necessary to be said upon the following passages, 
but we shall put in a remark or two here and there as we procecd, 
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‘They refuse to the Virgin those titles and that exaggerated 
veneration, which were the origin of most of the superstitions and 
corruptions of the Romish and Eastern Churches.” 


One of these titles, as we have seen, 1s ™ the Mother of 
God,” which, the learned are well aware, was much older than 
the Council of HMphesus (sce Mr. Newman’s note on St. Atha- 
nasius, p. 120). Moreover, if exaggerated vencration is wrong, 
some veneration is right; and we had rather trust the whole 
Catholic world for many centurics than Mr. Layard and the 
Chaldeans, as to what amount is or is not exaggerated. Then, 
if Mastern Churches as well as Romish fell into corruptions, 
as the Church of Rome hath erred, so may the Church of the 
Chaldees err, not only in their living and cerenionies, but also 
In matters of faith, as the nineteenth article of the Lstablish- 
ment leads us to suppose. 


7. ae ’ aie Ne ee: ee er pee 
Phes Geny tie aoctrine oi purgati rv; and are Most averse, not 
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; ’ 4} i. ey , { iv exhibity a 
only to the worship of images, but even to thei exhibition. 


They wry Ll not have liked ‘lertullian’s chalice, then, with 
the image of the Good Shepherd * exhibited” on it, nor St. 
phrcin’s ieee in Which the doctrine of purgatory is 


oa taugh t, to say nothing of other things which tell 


ic rejection of the doctrine of transubstantiation, they 
agree with the reformed Chureh; although some of the earlier wri- 
fers have so treated of the su bject as to lead to the supp sition that 
they admit the actual presence. Any such admission, however, 1s 
ill doubt dly at variance with ¢heir prescil profess ions, and with the 
assertions that T have, om more than one occasion, heard from patri- 
arch and priests,’ 
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Assemanl, vol, iv. p. 202, tells us a very different story, to 
wit, that the eencrality of their writers believe that the ite 
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body of Christ which is in heaven truly and really exists mM 
the Hucharist; but some of them assert, “ the iJucharist is 
nothing else than a mystical body,” &e. Which are we to 
believe, Assemani or our author? If our author will tell us 
whence he learnt any hing at all about the carlier Nestorians, 
it will much help towards deciding which of the two is most 
trustworthy. At present we shrewdly suspect he knows no- 
thing w hatever about them except from Assem: uni, and there- 
fore we believe As semani; and Sietvetane we assume that the 
modern Nestorians have departed from the ancient — 
as we know the Protestants of Lurope to have done. If 1 

was not natural for Nestorians to do so, we should not oe 

found St. Cyril for ever attacking them for their denial of the 
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true doctrine of the real presence. But what have we next? 
Is this genuine Protestantism too ? 


‘With regard to the number and nature of their sacraments 
their books ave full of discrepancies. Nor were the statements [- 
yeeeived from the patriarch and various priests more consistent. 
The number seven 18 always mentioned by the earliest Chaldean 
writers, and is draditionally retaied to this day; but what these 
seven sacraments really are no one seems lo knowl? 


Have they no judicial committee of a privy council to de- 
termine the question ? 

« Haptism is accompanied by confirmation, as in the Armenian 
‘hurch, when the meiron, or conseeraicd oil, is uscd, adrop being 
placed upon the forchead of the child. This confirmation, or eon- 
seeration, appears to have originated in . custom of giving ex- 
treme unction to an infant, in fear that it might (lic soon alter 
immersion. [ Mere’ s corrupt following of ee Apos tles!| Through 
ignorance of its origin, this distinct sacramcnut came to be cons idered 
as an integral part of baptism; but neither extreme unction nor 
confirmation appears to have been recognised as a sacrament by the 
Chaldeans.” 

Assemanl, iv. p. 271 (not 27, as quoted), is un fairly cited 
as an authority for this, for he says, in p. 272, that what- 
ever becomes of their present practice , it can be shewn fron 
their books that both sacraments existed among them at one 
time. Our author adds, that “ auricular confession, which 
was once practised as a sacrament, has now fallen into disuse.” 
this we can well believe, consid: ering that Air. Layard tells 
us that it is asserted by Nestorian priests that no harm came 
from the exhibition of undressed females, so often mentioned 
by our author. After telling us that there are doubts whether 
marriage 1s to be considered a sacrament, and that the patri- 


arch alone ‘can grant nent, he informs us that there are no 
archbishops or bishops’ ladies now, as there were in early dimes. 


ions Archdeacon is the highest female diguitary. Con- 
sidering the propensity of mankind to communicate secrets to 
tlicir wives, and that even the stern Cato had to repent of 
having indulged it, we here find a fresh reason for the disuse 
of auricular eauthndlia, Ordination is a sacrament. Oil is 
uscd In it; tonsures and early ordinations, though uncanonical, 
are common. Lor abstinence, 1lo2 days are enjoined, al oe 
strictly observed. <A slight ance of P useyism this in the 
Protestants of Asia, we suppose. 

“The Patriarch is always chosen, if not of necessity, at least by 
general consent, from one family. It is necessary that the mother 
should abstain from meat and all animal food some months before 
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the birth of a clild who is destined for the high office of a priest of 
the Chaldean Chureh. ‘The Patriarch himeclf never tastes meat: 
vegetables and milk constitute his only nourishment.” 


We are not, however, to suppose our author would re- 
commend this dict as a preparation for the climate of Lam- 
beth. One quotation more, and we shall dismiss this part of 
our subject. 


“It will be scen, from the foregoing remarks, that there are 
some most striking points of resemblance between the Chaldean 
Christians and the members of the Protestant Church. These 
coincidences are the more important and the more deserving of 
attention, Inasmuch as they confirm many of the doctrines of the 
reformed religion, and connect them with those of the primitive 
Church. The pecuhar doctrine which has brought upon the Chal- 
deaus the accusation of heresy, even admitting it to its fullest 
extent, can only be charged against them as an innovation. Their 
ignorance of the superstitions of the Church of Rome, and their 
more simple obs ereencee and eeremonies, may be clearly traced to a 
prouitice form ctf Christianity, received by them before its corrup- 
tion. Jsolated amongst the remote \ ‘alleys of Kurdistan, and cut off 
from all intercourse with other Christian communities, they have 
preserved almost in its original purity their ancient faith. Corrup- 
tions may have crept in, and ignorance may haye led to the neglect 
ot doctrines and ceremonies; but, on the whole, it is a matter of 
wonder, that after a lapse of nearly seventeen (!) centuries the 
Chaldeans should still be what they are.” 


Such incoherent absurdities can a man of sense vent when 
he ts falling upon the Rock of the Church! How can men cut 
off from the rest of the Christian world have stumbled into 
* corruptions’ so like those of the Church of Rome in so 
many particulars? The sign of the cross, the number of the 
sacraments, the use of oil in bz iptism, the use of extreme unc- 
tion, the accounting of ordination as a sacrament, the use of 
the oil in it, the tonsure, and the days of abstinence, the ob- 
servance of holy days as sabbaths, are things of very Popish 
appearance. Did they form part of the primitive Christianity 
which these isolated Protestants have held for seventeen cen- 
turies? Quod apud multos unum invenitur, non est inventum 
sed traditum, said ‘Tertullian: that which is found to be one 
and the same among many peoples i is not an invention, but a 
tradition. In doubt, and uncertainty , and rejection of ancient 
doctrines, they certainly are Protestant enough: their pecu- 
liar tenet is admitted (though we scarce believe our eyes) to 
be an innovation. What the many doctrines of the reformed 
religion, confirmed by the some points of resemblance, are, we 
are at a loss to discover, except where a discordance between 
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ancienter documents and their tenets exists, or is mostly ad- 
mitted to exist. But we proceed to the more pleasant part of 
our task. 

If we say little respecting Mr. Layard’s “ diggings,” it 
will be beeause we have found them partly wearisome to read, 
and partly unintelligible without the woodcuts and plans ; 
and therefore likely to be doubly wearisome to our reader. 
Neither should we have room to descant at length upon Mr. 
Layard’s unbatiled energy in “ the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties,” alike from natives and from inadequate pecuniary 
means. And indeed, if we say something about the character 
of the people, the nature of one great difficulty wil! become 
intelligible. Wild and wandering clans of Arabs, often at 
deadly feud with other clans; suspicious Turkish oflicers, 
fancying money was his object, or some hidden treasure; ico- 
noclast Mahometans, afraid lest Queen Victoria (see p. 145) 
should get the exhumed images and worship them ;—these 
were people of whose capacity for creating diflicultics Mr, 
Layard had practical experience. We cannot follow him 
through all his difficulties, but shall rather endeavour by some 
quotations to create a desire for a personal acquaintance with 
a work containing so much calculated to do honour to the 
author. ‘The following passage will take the reader in medias 
res at ounce: 

“On my return to Mosul I received letters from England 
informing me that Sir Stratford Canning [the original patron of 
Mr. L.’s noble undertaking] had presented the seulptures disco- 
vered in Assyria, and had made over all the advantages that might be 
derived from the order given to him by the Sultan, to the British 
nation, aud that the British Museam had received a grant of funds 
for the continuation of the researches commenced at Nimroud and 
elsewhere. The grant was small, and searcely adequate to the object 
in view. There were many difficulties to contend with, and [I was 
doubtful whether, with the means placed at my disposal, ! should 
be able to fulfil the expectations which appear to have been formed 
as to the results of the undertaking. The sum given to Mr, Botta 
for excavations at Khorsabad alone greatly excee ‘ded the whole erant 
to the Museum, which was to include private expenses, those of car- 
riage, and many extraordinary outlays, inevitable in the Bast when 
works of this nature are to be carried on. I determined, however, 
to accept the charge of superintending the excavations, to make 
every exertion, and to cconomise as far as it Was in my power, that 
the nation might possess as extensive and complete a collection of 
Assyrian antiquities as, considering the smallness of the means, it 
was possible to collect. The want of knowledge and experience as 
a draughtsman was a drawback, indeed a disqualification, which 
I could searecly hope to overcome. Many of the sculptures and 
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monuments discovered were in too dilapidated a condition to be 
removed, and others threatened to fall to pieces as soon as unco- 
vered, It was only by drawings that the reeord of them could be 
preserved. There was no inclination to send over an artist to assist 
me, and ITmade up my mind to do the best I could—to copy as 
carefully and accura tely as possible that which was before me. J 
had therefore to superintend the excavations, to draw all the bas- 
reliefs discovered, to copy and compare the innumerable inscriptions, 
and to preside over the moving and packing of the sculptures. As 
there was no one to be trusted to overlook the diggers, T was obliged 
to be continually present, and frequently to remove the earth my- 
self from the face of the slabs, as, through the carelessness and 
inexperience of the workmen, they were exposed to injury from 
blows of the picks. I felt that Iwas far from quali fied to undertake 
these multifarious occupations. I knew, however, that if persons 
equal to the task, and suiliciently well acquainted with the various 
languages of the country to carry on the necessary communications 
with the authorities, and to hold the requisite intercourse with the 
inhabitants—Arabs, Kurds, Turks, and Chaldees—were sent out ex- 
pressly from England, the whole sum granted would be expended 
before the exeavations could be commenced. The researches would 
probably be then le: ‘s extensive, and their results less complete, than 
they would be i f, however unqualified, I at onee undertook their 
superintendence. I determined, therefore, to devote the whole of my 
time to the undertaking, and to make every sacrifice to ensure its 
success.” 





Those who are acquainted with the British lion know 
pretty well that the paw of that noble beast is more readily 
extended for prom ise of ” ‘ey than for liberality. Capital 
without returns is not in John Bull’s line at all; and if Mr. 
Layard had not determined to do his utmost, nothing at all 
probably would have been done to secure objects of such in- 
terest as he has secured. Any subsequent liberality, such as 
has now enabled him to return to the scene ef his labours, 
would hardly have emanated from the literary propensities 
of the British nation, unless Mr. Layard had made this bold 
commencement. We remember the time when the wealthy 
Sir Felix Booth fitted out, at his own expense, a northern 
expedition ; and could only wish that some individual, of like 
liberality, would patronise an expedition, of much greater 
promise, to the mounds of Nimroud. But to proceed with 
Mr. Layard’s skill in organising a band of workmen. It was 
owing, in part, to the scarcity of corn, that our author 


«had no difficulty in finding workmen amongst the Arabs. There 
was, at the same time, this advantage in employing the wandering 
Arabs. They brought their tents and families with them, and en- 
camping round the ruins and the village, formed a very cflicient 
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euard against their brethren of the desert, who looked to plunder 
rather than to work, to supply their wants. ‘lo inerease my num- 
bers, I chose only one man from each family ; and, as his male rela- 
tions accompanied him, I had the use of their services, as far as 
regarded the protection of my sculptures. Being well acquainted 
with the Sheiks of the Jebour, I chose my workmen chiefly from 
that tribe. The chiefs promised every protection; and I knew 
enough of the Arab character, not to despair of bringing the men 
under proper control. The Arabs were selected to remove the 
earth; they were unable to dig; this part of the labour required 
stronger and more active men ; ; and I chose for it about fifty Nes- 
torian Chaldeans, who had sought work for the winter in Mosul, and 
many of whom, having alre eady been employed, had acquired some 


experience in excavating.” 


We see from this there is a something of ¢ratitude in Mr. 
Layard’s enecomiums of these heretics. 


« They went to Nimroud with their wives and families. I en- 
gaged, at the same time, one Bainan, a Jacobite or Svrian Chris- 


tian, who was a skilful marble-cutter, and a very intelligent man, 
I had made also a valuable addition to my establishment in a 
standard-bearer of the irregular troops, of whose courage I had seen 
such convineing proofs during the expedition to the Singar, that 1 


induced his commander to place him in my service.’ 


The winter scason was spent partly in erecting a house 
for Mr. Layard and his servants, which, being constructed of 
mud_ bricks, unfortunately cot so saturated with 1 rain while 
the building was going on, that the interior of the rooms was 
continually clothed with a crop of grass, the only verdure our 
author saw till his return to Kurope. There was also a house 
for the Nestorians; a hut in which to deposit smaller anti- 
quities; and upwards of cighty tents for Arabs. The men 
Were all ar ni - Mr. Hormuzd Rassam (a gentleman who we 
fancy was in England some years adh was Mr. Layard’s 
paymaster. “ih few Arabs of a hostile tribe were ingeniously 
dispersed among the rest, to detect any plots that might be 
brewing. 

There is an admixture of generalship in all this, which 
adds to our personal interest in our author’s character. Nor 
Was he wanting in tact as a judge; for acting in which capa- 
city, the constant quarrels arising from the “polygamist pro- 
pe msities of the Arabs and other causes, furnished almost 
every evening some demand upon our author’s time. His 
bold decision was also called into action, When the marauding 
spirit ,of hostile Arab tribes made it necessary to enter their 


quarters and recoyer stolen property. 
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It must be remembered that we are here only speaking 
of one series of excavations carried on by Mr. Layard, and of 
the dangers and difficulties attending it. The same dangers 
and difficulties, more or less, beset “him on other occasions, 
We have wished to ceive such a rough outline of them, as may 
serve to create an interest in the work itself; and not so full 
an account, as will render it unnecessary to pernse the vo- 
lumes themselves. 

Betore we pass on to the second, and infinitely more im- 
portant, and to us more interesting volume, it is right that 
we should say a few words upon a strange sect, who, though 
they were not a part of the diggers, yet were visited by Mr. 
Layard. This sect is the sect of the Yezidis, or devil-wor- 
shippers, as they have been called, from certain superstitious 
observances (it should seem) in regard to the name of the 
devil, and all words which bear any sort of resemblance te it. 
They are abominated and persecuted by the Mussulman; 
chie {ly because by them they are said not to be ‘f masters of a 
book,” in the Eastern phras e; that is, because they have no 
writings which they regard as mceed, like Jews or Christians. 
Mr. Layard’s friend, Mr. Rassam, having interested himself 
upon one occasion on behalf of a Yezidi captive, an invitation 
was scnt to them both to visit the tomb of Sheikh Adi, the 
ereat saint of these deluded people. An immense number of 
pilgrims flocked thither; and Mr. Layard witnessed a curious 
midnight orgy, which, however, does not seem to have been 
conducted with any impropricties. Lights, solemn singing, 
cymbals and tambourines, entertained some five thousand vo- 
tarics. ‘The inner court alone was reserved to the priests, 
who it seems offer a sacrifice of white bulls. After the indis- 
tinetly audible rites withi in were finished, yells and other ex- 
citement succeeded ; it ts scarcely necessary to add, that they 
did not “go home till morning.” Their reverence for the 
Scriptures and Koran, and for a book of their own, to whose 
existence Mr. Layard bears witness, seems to shew that 
the Mussulman ground for hating them is unfounded. — It 
seems they have a vast reverence also for a waxen symbol of 
Satan, or ‘ King Peacock,’ as they call him; the Y; moreover, 
hold that Satan is to be restored after a certain period ; a 
Pantheistic notion, of which the clements are found in many 
heathen records, and which were adopted from Plato by 
Origen, who endeavoured to graft them upon Christianity. 
They think that Satan must be conciliated and reverenced, as 
the Heathen are said to have thought of Baalzebub (the fly- 
god), and other deities supposed to preside over noxious agen- 
cies. ‘They deny that Christ died upon the cross; which is 
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also an element in the errors of most heresies of a Pantheistic 
cast; e. g.in those of the Manichees. ‘Their reverence for the 
sun, their superstitions about abstinence from certain vege- 
tables, and their laxity about marriage, with other particulars, 
belong to the same school. Indeed, Mr, Layard himself 
thinks them of a Sabean origin, with ‘¢a strange mixture of 
Christianity, Mahommedanism, and a tincture of the doctrines 
of the Gnostics and Manicheans.” 

It is said that he has paid them another visit, and been 
admitted further into their secrets; and so we may hope for a 
fuller account of them. We e: nnot forbear to add, that there 
is scarcely a heresy combated by the holy fathers, the tenden- 
cies of which towards Manicheisin they did not acutely point 
out. ‘Lhe fancifulness of Pantheism is admirably a idapted to 
eatch an Kastern mind once released from the ventle {etters 
of orthodoxy; and it is therefore easy to imagine that these 
Yezidis may have been originally a conflux of the bolder 
spirits from different heretical sects; of spirits who, unlike 
the common herd of Orienta! heretics, were not content to 
remain petrified in the errors of their forefathers, but followed 
out their lies to their true result, and openly worshipped the 
father cf them. These, however, are speculations upon which, 
perhaps, the subsequent researches of our inquiring author 
may throw additional light. 

Of course, as might be empentn, there are a vast variety 
of oceasional details about the condition of the people amongst 
Whom Mr. Layard is thrown; their lawless nomade life, their 
lazy story- telling, their want of civilisation, and neod of 
decent government ; their frantic excitability, and cand 
misconceptions; the miseries of Nestorian Christians, and 
recklessness of many ‘Turkish oflicers: these we do not think will 
be found uninteresting, although we have no disposition to 
treat of them in the present notice. Nor shall we endeavour 
to describe the occasions on which many of these native fca- 
tures came before Mr. Layard. We hasten on to make some 
gencral remarks upon the third division of the whole work, as 
we have divided it. Reasons have been given for omitting 
fuller notice of the diggings; of the diggers some notice has 
been taken, together with which a digression upon the Yezidis 
lias been made. It remains that we say something of the 
dug, 7. e. of the character of the antiquities exhumed. 
Monuments in a churchyard are often interesting as his- 
torical documents: thus the dates of many Je wish writers 
are ascertainable by means of the monuments at Prague. As 
With individuals, so it is with nations: they are often interred, 
aud that not unfrequently with what may be called little more 
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than a short monumental inscription. The first question the 
antiquary would eagerly raise to himself, on the discovery of 
such national monuments, is, Are there any inscriptions, are 
they legible, are they in any known character? That there 
are inscriptions in Nineveh is a question Myr, Layard answers 
plainly cnough in the affirmative. Not only bricks were 
found, and winged bulls, with inscriptions upon them, but also 
an obelisk, with an inscription of 210 lines upon it. Whether 
it is owing to the reader's stupidity or to the writer’s obscu- 
rity, we cannot Say, but we think Mr. Layard does not convey 
a sufficiently clear impression as to the chance of reading these 
inscriptions for the general reader; and therefore we shall 
endeavour to give our readers some idea how such inscriptions 
may be made out, reminding them again, that from the ab- 
sence of books we may nx key very considerable, though per- 
haps wholly immaterial, mistakes in detail. At first it may 
scem that we should want “ another Danicl come to judgment” 
to read this Babylonish handwriting, so to call it, upon the 
ruins of Nineveh. But other and more ordinary means of 
knowledge have, in similar cases, proved to be sufficient. 
First, then, accidental clews sometimes present themselves 
which lead to the deciphering of ancient documents otherwise 
illegible. ''wo of our countrymen will furnish us with in- 
stances In point. The truly learned [deler eae for some 
reason or other the pompous Bunsen has, we think, not cited 
In his book on Egypt) aseribes to our countryman Dr. Young 
the honour of having first struck out a plan for deciphering 
the hicroglyphies: a stone was discovered at Rosetta, which 
had an inscription in Greek and in enchorial, or the native 
common lgyptian, and in hicroglyphies; and from comparison 
of the three, the ‘meaning i” of the latter was eradually ascer- 
tained. Mir. £ — ya o reat Indian scholar, was ena tbled, by 
not altogether dissimilar means, to read an inscription at Delhi 
in alp hab. tie. characters before unknown. At the bettom of 
a mound in the north of India ce rtain coins were found, with 
a Greek in: C ‘iption on one side, and what proved to be a San- 
serit one of the same import, mn the ). Thi eh aracter; on the 
other. It struck Myr. Prinsep that this might be so, and he 
scon found that the coins were coins of an Indo-Grecian 
dynasty, whose kings’ names were In Greek upon ene side of 
the coin, and in Sanserit upon the reverse. In t 
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was suggested, still the chance of such an accidental clew turn- 
ing up pan make them objects of interest, because they 
would be objects of hope, if it may be so expressed. 

Human ingenuity, however, does not content itself with 
waiting for these accidents. It was known that in Persia a 
language called the Zend language was once spoken, and that 
that language approximated to the Sanserit. Hence inscrip- 
tions found in the Persian dominions might be assumed to be 
written In languaye akin to the Sanscrit; and a person tho- 
roughly well versed in the latter would have some chance of 
making out the former, although the characters employed 
were very rude. sArrow-heads or nails, grouped in different 
positions, served for ge W e do not remember what word 
was first made out by Prof sor Grotefend, the original deci- 
pherer; but, for illustration’s sake, suppose that a person 
fancied the word © Darius’ to begin ai inscription: he tries to 
sever the word into its several letters ; he finds they are too 
many; then he tries the Llebrew form of the word, Daryavesh, 
and he finds that answers. ‘This would give him a certain num- 
ber of letters: he guesses the next w ‘ord to be king, and tries 
if he can sp lit it up into any ng like the Sanscrit word for 


king; he succeeds in this. Ife finds most of the next word to 
be the same thing ever again, and gucsses it to be the genitive 
plural, king ‘of kings.’ All this is very possible, the reader 


vill say, but it must give a very fanciful result after all, and one 
which cannot be depended upon. Now we cannot recollect 
from a cursory perusal of the account which was originally 
eiven in the Asialic Researches, whether this was the process 
Which our able countryman Major Rawlinson availed him- 
self of, in order to decipher the arrow-headed inscriptions ; 
but this we ean recollect, that Professor Lassen, a learned 
Gerinan Sanserit scholar, deciphered the same inscription, 
with almost all the same results, without any intercourse with 
Major Rawlinson. Nay, Mr. Benfey, a vi astly erudite Ger- 
man linguist, has gone so far as to publish the inscription, 


— ee } Ha , 
with a erammar and dictionary, 142 Roman characters. ‘There 


can, then, be little doubt that the interpretation Is correct: two 

people could not have hit at haphazard upon the same inter- 

pretation of the whole document. 

row, then, we are coming nearer home. ‘The inseription 
L} linson is a trilingual inscription; be- 


<l by Major Rawhns 
Sanserit, 1¢ contains in the same cha- 


sides one cognate to the 
racter one cognate | to the Hebrew, or Semitic, or Syro-Ara- 

tribe of languages, and another akin to the Mongolian 
Class, With which we a nothing to do. Observe, t! en, the 
chance we now have of finding out the meaning of the Nineveh 
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inscriptions. ‘Two scholars, a German and an English, are 
agreed as to the meaning of the Sanscrito-Zendic inscription ; . 
but the meaning of this inscription, its contents, what it Says, 
are almost to a certainty the same as the contents of the other 
two. As, then, a person versed in the Sanscrit class of lan- 
guages de ‘ciphered the one with no such help, much more will 
a person versed in the other two classes be able to decipher 
the other two inscriptions with the help of a knowledge of its 
contents. ‘lo make this yet plainer, suppose the Punic pas- 
sage in Plautus’s Peenulus had been carved in stone, instead 
of being corrupted by one copyist alter another, as it has 
been, and that a cood Hebraist set to work upon it; the 
chances are he would find out the general meaning of the 
whole passage. But suppose he had a Latin translation ef it, 
i.e. SUPpose he knew its contents to begin with, it is pretty 
certain he would find out almost every individual word used 
to express those contents, even though Carthagenian is a 
specics of Syro- Arabian entirely defunct. What we suppose 
here is, that Major Rawlinson alrea dy knows the contents of 
one inscription; and therefore, in school- boy phrase, he has 
got a crib to the others. When he has given us the result 
of his labours upon the (so-called) Syro- Arabian inseription, 
then Mr. Layard will be in a better. position for deciphering 
monuments in a similar character, and most probably in a 
similar language. Although in writing this we have availed 
ourselves ot some of our ‘author’ s statements, yet we must 
again confess that we did not think that from his statements 
our readers would succeed in carrying away a clear impression 
as to how much has been done towards deciphering the in- 
scriptions. The former part of his work seemed to promise 
definite results as to the deciphering, but we do not sce that 
the latter gives them. But the fact is, that it would be 
wrong to be too hard upon our author, as he states in his 
preface that want of time prevented his giving the volumes 
the perfection he could have wished: all we want to do is to 
contribute, if so it may be, to that perfection ina future edition, 
when Mr. L. may have returned. 

A certain amount of historical information will, however, 
have been gained, if nothing more can be ascertained than 
that there is a list of kines; ‘because by allowing thirty years 
to a generation, and reckoning up the ten names ascertained 
from different antiques, a period of three hundred years will 
be obtained (vol. 11. p. 24 ”)3 and as Ninevch is known to 
have been captured Dias six hundred years before Christ, 
we shall see that the date of some, at least, of the buildings 
was not less than nine hundred years before Christ. This 
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seems tolerably certain; but it would not be interesting here 
to enter Into any further chronological speculations. Even 
where there is a considerable mass of written historical docu- 
ments, learned men nave often maintained very conflicting 
opinions upon dates; and it is not till after a consider able 
period of dicouniom na an opinion becomes the received 
opinion. We have yet to hear the opinions of such men as 
Mr. Clinton or Mr. Greswell upon some hypotheses raised 
from the monuments found in regard to dates before we can 
fecl any approximation to certainty. All, however, that is 
wanting to make the antiquity of these remains mount up to 
nine hundred years before Christ is to ascertain that this 
really was Nineveh. And this our author has put probably 
beyond discussion, identifying it by arguments so ingenious 
that we ceive them in his own words. 


« The tradition placing the tomb of the prophet Jonah upon the 
left bank of the river, opposite Mosul, has led to the identification 
of the space comprised within the quadrangular mass of mounds 
containing Kouyunyjik and Nebbi Yunus with the site of the ancient 
Nineveh. ‘These ruins, however, taken by tliemselves, occupy much 
too small a space for a city even larger, according to Strabo, than 
Babylon. Its dimensions, as given by Diodorus Siculus, were 150 
stadia on the two longest sides of the quadrangle, and 90 on the 
Opposite, the square being {SO stadia, or about GO miles; or, aceord- 
lug to some computations, 7 71 miles. In the book of Jonah it is 
called an ¢ xceeding great city of three days’ journey (Jonah ii. 3), 
the number of the inhabitants who did not know their night hand 
from their left being six score thousand, 1 will not stop to inquire 
to what class of persons this number applied, whether to children, 
to those ignorant of right or wrong, or to the whole population ; 
though the numbers have freq aently been referred to children, who 
are computed to form one- fifth of the population, thus giving 
600,000 inhabitants for the city. At any rate, it is evident that the 
city was one of very considerable extent, and could not have been 
comprised in the space occupied by the ruins opposite Mosul, 
scarcely five miles in circumference. The dimensions of an Eastern 
city do not bear the same proportions to its population as those of 
an European city; a place as extensive as London or Paris might not 
contain one-third of the number of inhabitants of either, The cus- 
tom, prevalent from the earliest period in the East, of secluding 
Women in apartments removed from those of the men, renders a 
separate house for each family almost indispensable. * * * Ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus and Q. Curtius, there was space enough 
within | the precincts of Babylon to cultivate corn for the sustenance 
of the whole population, in case of a siege, besides gardens and 
orchards, From the expression of Jonas, “whe ‘n considered along 
with this statement, that there was much cattle within the walls, 
it may be inferred that there was also pasture for them. Many 
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cities of the East, such as Damaseus and Ispahan, are thus built, 
The amount of their popul: ition being greatly disproportionate to 
the site they eceupy, if computed according to the rules applied to 
European cities. It is et probable that Nineveh and Babylon 
resembled them in this respect.” 


his suflices to shew that no objection can be taken from 
the ann ount of space assumed to have been occupied by Ni- 
neveh, according to our author. Ife next mentions eeogra- 
phical notices from Strabo and Arabic geographers, which 
confirm the supposition that this was its site. Ile adds some 
theories of his own as to ihe process by which the city may 
have grown to the fall : here contemplated. Presently he 
proceeds: 

“The city had now attained the dimensions assicned to it by the 
book of Jonah and by Diodorus Siculus. Li we take the four ereat 
mounds of Nimrou: , houyunjik, pega and Karaniles as the 


corners of a st ae it will be found that its four sides cor respond 
pretty exactly wey ‘tee sO stadia or 60 niles “i ore grapher, 
Which, as twenty miles go to a da ‘y's Journey in the East, make the 


three days’ Journey of thie prophet. Within this space there are 


( 
cite i " ee oe . a 
many large mounds, including the pri incipal ruins in Assyria, such 
1s Karakush, Baashetkha, &e. &e., and the faee of the country iS 


\ ; 
strewed with the remains of pottery, brick ss, and other fragments.” 


“The Icast of all these signs were probable,” but, taking 
thom together, there can be little doubt that the place is Ni- 


} ] a ine ‘ . ? , re . —— a* 7 aot aes ae 
a: 3% Se And ilab a OTCa . A if CSU nNatl[er iilustrative 
neveh, ana if tal of interesting mat ; 
F _ nae 27 Tiyeyper 1. MX” NG cl ' ’ . {} r “4 a ee a . r 7 
of Scripture, may be oes l from reflection and study of 
* a 
, } . Ra i. 
these ana frrt > CrISCOYV les tile a 
j ss 7 4 + ] 4 % & . ‘ - 
it i 1h} po le by extreet GO ] tice to tl int res ung 
Be ‘ ae dhe . 3 ‘ on ee ™ & eee, ae oe 1aat 7 9 1 — 7 6 , 
OvUSerVallONs Ot Cll ‘ie. eodanaeanS > the state ofarts and 
ae eid a } i he a me ‘ eae ee, ee 
SCTETICeS CVIDE d by eae’ iad Hik do the "monuments caPCaGy 
eS a ans {ae ly : ein eaten oa =i ee ee ee 
diseovere’. Some few of them “tect shall be scleetec 
3 


° ? ? — 4 , . A 
after we have hazarded a suceestion or two of cur own as 
1 7 . . . ae | } } ia 

to the means by which Mfr. Layard might, if he should have 


1 
til, 
. 7 . ” . 
leisure, make his ; disecoverics more available both for: xeeetical 


} 
1 7 a) 7 
and for ey purposes. A study of ~ vhole Bible in the 
. “+ ‘ , twmery le i ? y" pf : ' } « * ad } 
Hebrew, not an ceeasional refercnee it such as we find p 
CHNO a 2 
00S, might often lead to reflections as the original meaning 


of words, which would both throw light upon the monuments 
and receive it from them. ‘Thus, for instance, mention cecurs 
in p. 215 of etna tls per! forated with holes, for which Mr. 
Layard can assign no certain use. In Jeremiah xxii. 14 1, we 
find large chambers mentioned; the Ifebrew werd may mean 

‘cooled ;’ the Septuagint has perverd, fanned or ventilated ; the 
Anglican marein has § thorough-aired.” Other instances may 


have struck us, but we give this merely as a saimple of a case 
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where material light is thrown upon the original meaning of 
words and the relies. Of course, it is very possible Kimehi 
Purchion, or other Jewish writers, might further illustrate 
this; but a simple acquaintance with the text would be enough 
for a man of Mr. Layard’s sharpness and Oriental learning. 
Some persons may think this sort of process would tend to 
make the received version uncertain; but, of course, the 
actual current use* of words is determinable only by tradition, 
and that tradition the Vulgate mbodies ; nevertheless, for 

this, the original sense may diifer from the current use, and 
contain archeological information. 

There is another point to which we must call Mr. Layard’s 
attention, Ile has several arguments to shew that Grecian 
art was derived from Assyrian, perhaps throuzh the Persians, 
who certainly borrowed, as Mr. L. observes, their writing 
from them. By the wa y; why has Mr. L. omitted a passage 
bearing on this subject in Thucydid s, p. £0, to which Gra- 
fenheim attaches some importance ? (Gesch. der Class. Lite- 
ratur i. p. 254.) Now one 
kind is to be found in the werds uscd; if Greek words are 
derived from Semitic, then probably the thines were,—e. 9. 


y 
~ 


Treat proot of deseendance of this 


| AOI! 
yaSxa, from ‘nebel, alute. But attention has hardly been 
sufliciontly called, ‘ee to the fact that the Greek words 
for ‘p alte ry’ and ‘symphony’ occur in the Hebrew text of 


"eS eee a Ce nite ae wi os ‘ents. the 
arnt which seems to shew in one art, at all events, th 


copying was not all on one side, and that at a very carly period. 

A third suggestion may be not without its value; the 
Magian and Chaldee system probably bore, as Mr. L. sug- 
gests at p. 170, very stron r resemblances to each other. Now 
it is stated in the preface to the first volume of Assemants 
Acts of the Martyrs, that there exist in the Vatican several 
Syriac works in refutation of Magianism. It is hiehly pro- 
bable that a vast number of details calculated to throw heht 
upon the superstitions of Persia and Assyria would be found 
in works « f this nature. If this information is correct, it is 
worth while drawing the attention of Orientalists to it, as 
much light would probably be thrown by these woiks upon 


i 
the [astern m eneninee nts now in the course of discovery. Lc= 
. . ‘ 1 
lisious processions, idols, symbols, and other things of the 


maith have been found at Nineveh, and require every assist- 
ance that can be ae to make them intelligible. Nor should 

t be for; sotten, that up and down the writings of St. Isphrem 
denen of acquaintance with the history and mythology of the 
Babylonians are to be found, which might be more observable 


* Suppose, for instance, a person 2000 years hence guessed the sense of our 


words ‘ sauce,’ ‘saucy,’ ‘saucer,’ by etymology only ! 
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to the eye experienced in their sculptures and bas-reliefs than 
to ordinary readers. In the homilies upon Jonah, mention 
occurs, if we may trust Mr. Morris’s translation, which is all 
we have at hand (p. 102, note d; and see Addenda), of a four- 
faced idol imported into Nineveh from Palestine. It is pos- 
sible that this was the original land of some of the Assyrian 
idols, and the name of Astaroth karnaim, Astarte with the two 
horns, @. e. perhaps Venus Urania, given (Gen. xiv.) to a city 
of Palestine, leads one to suppose that that goddess was an 
invention of the Philistines rather than of the Assyrians, if 
Mr. Layard will forgive us for supposing that any body can 
have invented a thing before his darling Assyrians. 

These three sugvestions relate to three things, the state of 
the arts in Assyria as witnessed by the antiquities of Nineveh, 
the derivation of those arts to other countries, and the reli- 
vious tenets of the Ninevites. With some few illustrations 
of these three points, we shall conclude our citations from 
Mr. Layard. Inp, 418, the following remarkable observation 
occurs : 

** Although the precious metals were known at a very early period, 
—cven Abraham, a dweller in tents, being rich in gold and silver,— 
no coins have been discovered amongst the Assyrian ruins, nor is 
there any thing in the sculptures to shew that the Assyrians were 
ae qnainted with money. Metalsin their rough state, whether in bars 
or rings, may have been passed by weight, or if precious, in ring 
ingots, or as gold-dust, in exchange for merchandise, or in other 
transactions, but not as stamped coins or tokens. It is remark- 
able that no coin has yet been discovered in Egyptian ruins, nor 1S 
coined money repre sented in the Egyptian sculptures, - FF. 
The earliest mention in authentic history of a coin current in the 
Persian dominions is in Herodotus, iv. c. 166. It was issued by 
Darius Ilystaspes, and called, after him, the Daric.” 


Destruction by fire, which was the fate of Nineveh, and 
the rapacity of the conquerors, could hardly have cleared 
away all vestiges of a coinage so completely as this; and 
therefore it would scem that it might be laid down as a ecne- 
ral rule, that the absence of coins is a warranty for the “high 
antiquity of monuments where such absence occurs. As we 
learn from p. 421 that the Assyrians were skilful enough in 
engraving, the want of the idea of coining, not of the means 
to effect it, is the extent of their de ficiency on this head. This 
forms a curious parallel to the late invention of printing. 
Copper, iron, and probably antimony and tin, are other metals 
which they possessed, and which evince of course far greater 
progress than the possession of gold or silver, as these last ave 
so often found in a natural state, and require no artificial 
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process to get them free from the ore. They were also skilled 
in working and casting metals, as appears from the lions and 
lions’ paws in solid metal found at Nimroud. Glass vessels 
have also been discovered, and a variety of colours. We hope 
the chemist’s skill will be brought to bear upon some of these, 
especially upon any tools found, as the processes by which the 
copper or iron were hardened for these would throw much 
light upon the state of manufactures and commerce in those 
early ages. Mr. Layard has, indeed, several interesting ob- 
servations upon the subject—enough almost to add a new book 
to some future edition of Swift’s friend Pancirollus, de artibus 
deperditis. Wis remarks upon the architecture of the Assy- 
rlans are too Interesting to be passed over. 


** The walls of the chambers, from five to fifteen feet thick, were 
first constructed of sun-dried bricks. The alabaster slabs were 
used as panels. They were placed upright against the walls; care 
being first taken to cut on the back of each ean inscription recording 
the name, title, and descent of the king undertaking the work. 
They were kept in their places and held together by iron, copper, or 
wooden cramps and plugs. The cramps were in the form of double 
dovetails, and fitted into corresponding grooves in two adjoining slabs. 
The corners of the chambers were generally joined by one angular 
stone, and all the walls were either at right angles or parallel to 
each other. The slabs having been fixed against the walls, the sub- 
jects to be represented upon them were designed and sculptured, 
and the inscriptions carved. That the Assyrian artist worked after 
the slabs had been fixed appears to be proved beyond a doubt by 
figures, and other parts of the bas-reliefs, being frequently finished 
on the adjoining slab, and by slabs having been found placed in their 
proper position, although still unseulptured, in one of the buildings 
at Nimroud. The principal entrances to the chambers were, it has 
been seen, formed by gigantie winged bulls, and lions with human 
heads. The smaller doorways were euarded by colossal figures of 
divinities or priests. No remains of doors or gates were discovered, 
nor of hinges, but it is probable that the cutrances were provided 
with them. The priests of Babylon made fast their temples with 
doors with locks and bars, lest their god should be spoiled by rob- 
bers ; and the gates of brass of Babylon are continually mentioned by 
ancient authors. On all the slabs forming entrances in the oldest 
palace of Nimroud were marks of a black kind, resembling blood, 
Which appeared to have been daubed on the stone, I have not 
been able to ascertain the nature of this fluid, but its appearance 
cannot fail to call to mind the Jewish ceremony of placing the blood 
of the sacrifice on the lintel of the doorways. Under the pavement- 
Slabs at the entrances were deposited small figures of the gods, pro- 
bably as a protee‘ion to the building. Sometimes, as in the early 
edifices, tablets containing the name and title of the king, as a re- 
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cord of the time of the erection of the building, were buried in the 
walls or under the pavement. 

« The slabs used as a panelling to the walls of unbaked brick 
rarely execeded twelve feet inh eight, and in the earliest palace of 
Nimroud were generally little more than nine, whilst the human- 
headed lions and bulls forming the doorways vary from ten to 
sixtech. Even these eolossal figures did not con plete the height 
of the reom, the wall b: ‘Ing carried some fect above them. This 
upper wi ‘all was built either of baked bricks, richly coloured, or of 
sun-dried bricks, covered by a thin coat of pl: ster, on which were 
punted various ornaments. It eould generally be distinguished in 
the rains. The pt ister which had fallen was fi ‘equently preserved 
in the rubbish, and, seal a found, the colours lg it had lost 
little of their original freshness and brillianey. It is to these upper 
walls that the complete covering-up of the buil ling, - the conse- 


QUCHE PFCScrvi ition of seu Iptures, Lay be attributed ; for, when once 
the edifice had been deserted, im fell in, and the unbaked bricks 
again be os earth, cneased the whole ruin. The principal pa- 


lace at Nimroud must have been buried in this manner, for the 
sculptures ieee not have been preserved as they were had they 
been covered by a gradual accumulation of the soil. In this build- 
ng | found several chambers without the panelling of alabaster slabs. 
Phe entire wall had been plastered and painted, and processions of 
fizures were still to be traced. Many such walls exist to the east 
and south of the same edifice, and in the upper chambers. ‘The roof 
was probably formed by beams, supported entirely by the walls ; 
HE . : nehes of trees being laid across them, 
and the whole plastered on the outside with mud. Such are roofs 
in modern Arab cites of Assyria. It has been suggested that an 
arch or vault was thrown from wall to wall. Lad this been the case, 
the remains of the vault, which must have been constructed of 
baked bricks er of stone, would have been found in the ruins, end 
would have partially filled up the chambers. No such remains 
were discovered. ‘The narrowness of the chambers in all the 

svrian edifices, with the exception of one hall et Nimroud, is 
very remarkable. ‘Thet hail may have been entirely open to the 
shy, and as it did not contain sculptures, it is not Improbable that 
so; but it ean seareely be conceived that the other cham- 
bers were thus samen to the atmosphere, and their inmates 
left unproteeted from the heat ef the summer sun, or from the 
rains of the winter. Ti e ereat narrowness of all the rooms, when 
compared with their length, appears to prove that the Assyrians 
had no means of constructing a roof requiring other support than 
that af nen t : the side-walls. The most elaborately ornamented 
hall at Nimreuw iL witha ih above 160 feet in length, was only thirty- 
five feet broad. ‘The same disparity is apparen it in the edifice Kou- 
yunjik. It can searcely be doubted that there was some reason 
for making the rooms so narrow, otherwise prop sortions better suited 


to the magnificence of the decora tions, the imposing nature of the 
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colossal sculptures forming the entrances, and the leneth of the 
chambers, would have been chosen. But still, without some such 
artificial means of support as are adopted in modern architecture, 
it may be questioned whether beams could span forty-five feet, or 
even thirty-five feet. It is possible that the Assyrian s were ae- 
quainted with the principle of the king-post of modern roofing, 
although in the seulptures the houses are repr d with flat 
roofs; otherwise we must presume that wooden ees or — 
were employed ; but there were no indications whatever of them in 
the ruins. Beams supported by opposite walls may have met in 
the centre of the ceiling, This may account for the great thickness 
of some of the partitions. Or, in the larger halls, a projecting ledge, 
sufliciently wide to afford shelter and shade, may have been ¢ arricd 
around the sides, leaving the centre exposed to the air. Remains 
of beams were every where found at Nimroud, particularly under 
falien slabs. The wood appeared to be entire, but when touched 
it erumbled into dust. It was only amongst the ruins in the south- 
west corner of the mound that any was discovered in a sound 
state. The only trees within the limits of Assyria sufliciently large 


to furnish beams to span a room thirty forty feet wide, ; re the 
palm and the poplar; their trunks still form the roofs « f houses in 
Me: sopotamia, Both easily decay, and willnot bear exposute ; it 1s 


not surprising, therefore, that heams all of them should hay 


tircly disappeared after the lapse ef 2500 years. 

«The poplar now used at Mosul is fl we down the Khabour 
and Tigris from the Kurdish hills. It is of considerable leneth, and 
occasionally serves for the roofs of chambers nearly as wide as those 
of the Assyrian palaces. It has been seen that the p rineip le of the 
arch was known to the A ssyrians, a small vaulted chamber of baked 
bricks having been found at Nimroud; but there have been no 
traces discovered of an arch or vault on a large scale. 

“Arched gateways are continually represented in the bas-reliefs. 
According to Diodorus Siculus, the tunnel under the Euphrates 
at Babylon, attributed to Semiramis, was also vaulted. Indeed, if 
such a work ever existed, it may be presumed that it was so con- 
structed. It was cased on both sides, that is, the bricks were 
covered with bitumen; the walls were four cubits thick; the width 
of the passages was fifteen fect, and the walls were tweive feet high 
to the spring of the vault. ‘The rooms in oe Temple of Belus were, 
according to some, arched and support ed by columns. The areh 
first appears in Egypt about the time of the commencement of the 
eighteenth dynasty (Wilkinsen’s Ancient Leyptians, vol. iu. p. 117), 
orwhen, as it has been shewn, there e xisted’ a close connexion be- 
tween Keypt and Assyria. ! 

‘If daylight were admitted into the Assyrian palaces, it could 
only have entered by the roof. There are no communications be- 
tween the inner rooms except by the doorways, consequently they 
could only receive light from above. Even in the chambers next to 
the outer walls there are no traces of windows. It may be con- 
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jectured, therefore, that there were square openings or skylights in 
the ceilings, which may have been closed during winter rains by 
‘anvass or some such material. The drains leading from almost 
every chamber would scem to shew that water might occasionally 
have entered from above, and that apertures were required to carry 
it off. This mode of lighting rooms was adopted in Egypt, but I 
believe at a much later period than that of the erection of the Nim- 
roud edifices. No other can have existed in the palaces of Assyria, 
unless, indeed, torches and lamps were used, a supposition scarcely 
in aceordanee with the claborate nature of the sculptures and the 
brilliancy of the coloured ornaments, which without the light of day 
would have lost half their effect. The pavement of the chambers 
was formed of alabaster slabs covered with inscriptions recording 
the name and genealogy of the king, and probably the chief events of 
his reign, and of kiln-burnt bricks, each also be: aring a short inserip- 
tion. The alabaster slabs were placed upon a thin coating of bitumen 
spread over the bottom of the chamber, even under the upright 
slabs forming its sides. The bricks were laid in two tiers, one above 
the other, a thin layer of sand being placed between them as well as 
under the bottom tier. These strata of bitumen and sand may have 
been intended to exclude damp, although the buildings, from their 
position, could seareely have been exposed to it. Between the lions 
and bulls forming the entrances was generally placed one large slab 
bearing an inscription. 

“JT have already alluded to the existence of a drain beneath 
almost every chamber in the old palace of Nimroud. These were 
conneeted with the floor by a cireular pipe of baked clay, leading 
from a hole generally ent through one of the pavement slabs in 
a corner of the room. They jomed one large drain running under 
the great hall, and from thenee into the river, which originally 
flowed at the foot of the mound. 

«The interior of the Assyrian palace must have been as magni- 
ficent as imposing. IT have led the reader through its ruins, and he 
may judge of the impression its halls were caleulated to make upon 
one who, in the days of old, entered for the first time the abode of 
the Assyrian kings. He was ushered in through the portal guarded 
by colossal lions or bulls of white alabaster. In the first hall he 
found himself surrounded by the sculptured records of the empire. 
Battles, sieges, triumphs, the exploits of the chase, the ceremonies 
of re Jigion, were portrayed on the walls, sculptured in alabaster, and 
painted i in gorgeous colours. Under each picture were engraved, in 
characters tilled up with bright copper, inscriptions describing the 
scenes represented. Above the se ulptures were painted other events: 
the king, attended by his eunuchs and warriors, receiving his pri- 
soners, entering into allianee with other monarchs, or performing 
some sacred duty - These representations were enclosed in coloured 
borders of claborate and elegant design. .The emblematic tree, 
winged bulls, and monstrous animals, were conspicuous among the 
ornaments, At the upper end of the hall was the colossal figure 
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of the king in adoration before the Supreme Deity, or receiving from 
the eunuch the holy cup. Ife was attended by warriors bearing his 
arms, and by priests or presiding divinities. Ilis robes, and those 
of his followers, were adorned with groups of figures, animals, and 
flowers, all painted with brilliant colours. 

‘The stranger trod upon alabaster slabs, each bearing an in- 
scription recording the titles, genealogy, and achievements of the 
creat king. Several doorways, formed by gigantic winged lions or 
bulls, or “by the figures of guardian deities, led into other apart- 
meats, which again “opened into more distant halls. In each were 
new sculptures. On the walls of some were processions of colossal 
figures—armed men and cunuchs followmg the king, warriors laden 
with spoil, leading prisoners, or bearing presents and offerings to the 
gods. On the walls of others were portrayed the winged priests, 
or presiding divinities, standing before the sacred trees. 

‘<The ceilings above him were divided into square compartments, 
painted with flowers or with the figures of animals. Some were in- 
laid with ivory, —each co mpartment being surrounded by clegant 
borders and mouldings. ‘The beams, as well as the sides of the 
chambers, may have been gilded, or cven plated with gold and 
silver; and the rarest woods ,in which the cedar was conspicuous, 
were used for the wood-work. Square openings in the ceiling of 
the chambers admitted the light of day. A pleasing shadow was 
thrown over the sculptured wall, and gave a majestic expression to 
the human features of the colossal forms which guarded the en- 
trances. Through these apertures was seen the bright blue of an 
astern sky, enclosed in a frame on which were painted in vivul 
colours the winged cirele, in the midst of elegant ornaments, aud 
the graceful forms of ideal animals. 

‘These editices, as it has been shewn, were great national mo- 
numents, upon the walls of which were represented in sculptures, 
or inscribed in alphabetic characters, the chronicles of the empire. 
lie who entered them might thus read the history, and learn the 
glory and triumphs of the nation, They served, at the same time, 
to bring continually to the remembrance of those who assembled 
Within them, on festive occasions or for the eclebration of religious 
ceremonies, the deeds of their ancestors, and the power and majesty 
of their gods.” 

In regard to the influence of Assyrian art upon that of 
other countries, Mr. Layard is of opinion that it was twofold: 
direct, through ‘the Assyri an conquests, which once extended 
as far as Libya ; and indirect, through Persia, after the de- 
struction of Nineveh (p. 285). The connexion of religion 
with art is often noticed by our author, and undoubtedly there 
is a great deal in it. But this will shew the importance of 
bringing together, as we suggested above, all that can throw 
light upon the Magian religion. W here the impress upon 
external matter given by two nations is the same, we have, 
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indeed, proof of some kindred ideas which they so embody ; 
but the better we can ascertain these ideas, the more likely 
we are to trace their external influence and progression with 
an approximation to ceriainty. Or, if this cannot be obtained, 
it will often nape mn that enough may be learnt from such 
mischievous speculations: a nega. 
ositive cannot. With a view 


tive = \ ral Ciibl <a enatned yy a tese| cl t 
to furthering such studies, Mir. Layard has an admirable sug- 


eestion, and that is, that the monuments in the Museum 
should all be arranes a chronols oically pP- 257, d.) ‘Lhe cone 
nexion between Assyria and Persia, Persia and Asia Minor, 
Asia Siinor and Greeee, would then come out clearly. We 


would add to this suggestion, that we hope it may be carried 


out, not by sun rily overburdening the existing oflicers of the 
MIuseum, but by furnishing means for creating new ones. 
Talent Is ‘aly rushed by drudgery; and labour which requires 
talent beecies oem ry, When people who have enough to do 
ilready are as good as forced to undertake it. 

‘The connexion between Assyrian and Persian art is brought 
before us by our author as fuilows: 

«The monuments of Persepolis establish this connexion beyond a 
doubt, They exhivit precisely the same mode of treatment, the same 
forms, the same peeuharities in the arrangement of tle bas-reliefs 


( 
' 
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avainst the wall, the same cntrauces formed by gigantic —— 
animals with humen heads, and, finally, the same religious em blems. 
Hiad this identity been displayed im one instance alone, we might 
have atimbuted T io chance or to mere easual intercourse ; but when 
if pervades the whole system, we ean s carecly doubt that one was a 
close copy, an haitation of the « “sy ‘That the peculiar character- 
lsties Of the Assyrian sculptures were derived from the monuments 
Githe second Assyrian dynasty, that is, from those of the latest 
Assyrian period, ean be proved by the similarity of shape in the 
nents and in the costume of many of the figures. Thus, the 
head-dress of the winged monsters forming the portals is lofty and 

ly ornamented at the top, resembling those of Khorsabad and 
Kouyuajik, and differing from the round unornamented cap of the 
older figures at Nimroud. The processions of warriors, captives 
and tribute-bearers at Persepolis are, in every respect, similar to 
those on the walls of Nimreucd and Khorsabad. We have the same 
mode of treatinent In the figure, and the same way of portraying 
the eves and hair. ‘The Persian artist introduced folds into the 
draperies, but wiih t! epllon, he ecriainly did not improve upon 
lit A A ha 

It should b ment d here, that there are ships and 
other sympte of the conquest of a inaritime people, proba- 
bly the Pyrians, in divers parts of the 3 ins This would 
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yoiit at once to a quarter whence many products could be 
obtained, and through which Assyrian art might be diffused 
far and wide. 

In regard, lastly, to the religion of the Assyrians, Mr. 
Layard has a whole chapter upon this subject. It wants fur- 
ther discussion, before much that is worth putting forward 
can be said about it. At all events, speculation s which would 
not be crude in Mr, Layard would be so in ourselves. lire- 
worship and star-worship are the main features of it. The 
king, too, plainly appears to have been invested with a religi- 
ous character. One feature of nat _ 1cligion is prominent 
enough, and that is, the use of religious processions: one of 
these occurs at p. 451, which prog Layard amuses himself 

vith comparing with the processions of the Virgin and the 
Saints in Roman Catholie countries. At p. 475 we observe 
in our author that strange want of natural religion which makes 
Protestantism, as such, so much more odious than ifeathicuism. 
“The singular connexion,” he says, “ between religion and 
the duties and events of life, whether public or private, so re- 


markably illustrated by the monuments of the Assyrians 
and the HMeyptians, and by the Jewish law, is well worthy 
of philosophical inquiry.’ Why did not our author put ws 


into this category too? Tfe might deny that the Assyrians 
and Egyptians kept up somewhat of natural or or the 
primitive revelation, call it which you will; and that, again, 
we Kept up the primitive spirit of ihe Christi an revelation : 
but what will he say to Almighty God and his Jewish law ? 
We would recommend our frie: “a to peruse thoughtfully But 
ler’s charge to the clergy of Angier im, where he will find qui te 
as much philosas hical inquiry i ; he likes upon the subject, 
and p haps a little more. 

it is very possible, if Mr. Layard should read these re- 
marks, he may think the writer of them as impertinent for 
eehtlex: with Oriental antiquities as the writer thinks him 
( dling with theology. We hope, if he does, that this 
will eventually only tend to promote mutual « ‘harity between 
us. If we may be mistaken about things visible, why may he 
not be mistaken about things invisible 2 There is no com- 
merece without mutual necds; even the commerce of charity 
nay bo assisted by them. New discoverics of this sort are 
really useful to religion, if it were only that ey serve to 
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covered, in Assyria, may throw new light upon many subjects 
connected with E wypt, and perhaps tend to shake many re- 
ecived opinions.” We sce not in Mr. Layard any want of 
that reverence for the written word, which, as far as it goes, 
honourably distinguishes Enelish from German Protestants ; 
and we hope his future discoveries may tend to throw light 
upon that word and upon his own heart. Meantime, we hope 
this review will not contribute to make him think that Catho- 
lics are bigoted against science and learning, simply because 
it contains some mistakes and erroneous judgments. We 
confess that his own books have given us a personal interest 
in himself, and only wish that our remarks might be such as 
to give hima personal interest in our holy religion. The pos- 
session of faith, while it tranquillises the intellect upon what 
should be objec ts of eternal importance to it, leaves it freer to 
judge, and makes it safer in speculating, about the unsubstan- 
tial monuments ef human pride or human intellect. 








THE LUSH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 


The Irish Annual Miscellany. By the Rev. Patrick Murray, 
D.D., Professor of Dogmatic and Moral Theolegy in the 
Royal College of St. Patrick, Mayneoth. Dublin, Bellew. 


Tin Jrish Annual Miscellany is the first of a series of five or 
six volum es, Which Dr. Murray proposes to write and publish 
ili successive vears. Itc - intends, as far as he knows at present, 
to limit himself to that number, because he will then have 
said all that lie especially wishes to say, and has to say. 
ne a man writes a book with such intentions and 
linitations, it Is an almost sure sign that he das something to 
say, and is worth listening to, both for his matter and his 
nanner. When a writer takes pen in hand, not with the 
especial cbjcet of producing a volume or an article on a ccr- 
tain subject aud of a certain size, but of giving utterance to 
that which is already within himself, burning for expression, 
and when, having poured forth all that he co ntains, he stops 
short and says no more, we may ecnerally conclude that our 
time will not be wasted if we Jend him our ear as long as he 
chooses to speak, 
This is the true seeret of the poct’s inspiration, of that 
efflatus with which the real rates sings to his generation, as 
opposed to that cold-blooded, scholar-like or simpleton- -like 
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determination with which the common herd of versifiers de- 
liberately make their poctry. In his measure, also, the same 
inspir ation fills the soul of every man, though he speak only 
the plainest of prose, who comes before his contemporarics, 
in book, speech, lecture, or conversation, simply because ha 
has something definite to say, of which he deeply feels the 
importance, while he is conscious of possessing some slight 
power of communicating his thoughts in such a guise as shall 
at least attract a few earnest listeners. 

Evidently with such feelings Dr. Murray invites the at- 
tention of Lrish and dinglish readers to a short series of essays, 
on the deficiencies cf Catholic literature, on the endowment 
of the clergy, on Macaulay, Pascal, and the Jesuits, on con- 
vents and the contemplative life, and on the political rights 
of the clergy. And if the same distinctness of purpose ‘and 
fervour of fecling be not manifest in the lesser pieces in his 
hook, it is not because they are less genuine and true, but 
paisa as we think, they are a little out of place with their 
more grave companions, and are more fitted for a flecting 
daily or weekly periodical than tor a book which appears but 
once a year. <All the other essays are excelicnt, especially 
the remarks upon Paseal, and the discussion of the question 
of the endowment of the Irish clergy. In this last, Dr. Mur- 
ray first lays down with perfect clearness and comprehensive- 
ness the ecneral principles by which the merits of any pro- 
posed endowment of the Catholic clergy must be decided. 
We cannot too strongly recommend tits has. int paper to 
both english and Irish readers, as a euide which has only to 
be followed to save us from a world of profitless debate ‘and 
negotiation, as the subject of the endowment of the Irish 
priesthood comes more and more prominently into national 
notice. Dr. Murray is one of the most readable of writers, 
and no one necd fear purchasing and commencing the stu ly 
of his pages, unless he is urgently pressed for time, and must 
not venture to open any book which he may find it difficult 
to lay down again. 

With one opinion in the essay on the state endowment 
of the Irish Church we must, however, express our disagree- 
ment. We may, perhaps, be pressing Dr. Murray’s words 
beyond their legitimate meaning; but as our object i is not so 
much to remark on what we conceive to be questionable, as 
to state our own views upon the point, we shall not hesitate 
to give the m, even though it might appear that after all Dr. 
Murray’ s opinion coincides with our own. When considering 
the three modes in which the Church may be endowed, and 


before entering on his proofs (which we deem entirely con- 
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clusive) that any form of parliamentary grant, like cither the 
old or the present M: iynooth endowment, ‘ooull be most 
pernicious to the Church, Dr. 2 Murray states also that there is 
a third way, poss ible in the gencral nature of things, but im- 
possible ia their present state in this empire. ‘I eat ae way, 

being the old Catholic method to which the Church has given 
her most solemn sanction, would, as Dr. Alurray implies, and 
as, we suppose, no Catholic would deny, be highly advan- 
tagcous to the Catholic Church in Ireland, provided only it 
were possible. ‘This endowment would consist, to quote 
Dr. Murray’s words, of an absolute and Lee pees erant of 


landed property, to be possesse ‘d by the Church with the same 
dominion and tenure as a private estate _ possessed by its 
owner, or as her own property was possessed by herself in 
former times. On this Dr. Murray Y cael “ T need not 
stop to consider this kind of endowment 3 thie is no reason- 
able ground for hoping pet any English government will 
think of supporting, even 1f able to carry, such a measure.” 
We couless that our own aaalann, to state it broadly, is 
directly the reverse. We are convinced that it Is so far pos- 
sible, that the Irish Catholic body has but to demand it with 


suflicient encrey, calmness, and perseverance, to wring it from 


the hands of a more reh ictant Pa rhament and ministry than 
ever controlled the destinies of Great Brit ain and Tfreland. 
We do not suppose that the Tnuperial | ilies me ent could be 
brought to purchase a vast multitude “ote tates and houses, 
and confer them as a eift upon thx iolte Church in Ire- 
land. Dut we are ae eas | that it tent io very Herculean 
treneth of pressure to bring them to take possession of a con- 
siderable portion of the property now held by the Protestant 


P 
Mstablishment, and transfer it freely and without any ictter- 
ing restrictions upon the Catholic hierarchy and parochial 
pricsthood. Daring as the attempt to foree such a concession 
fiom a Parliament constituted hke the present may seem, we 
are confident that the Inelish pe 7 are already more than 
half-prepared to erant the demand, when loudly and unani- 
mously urged by the Trish Dhnech herself. Lhe Catholic 
people have but to repeat in the ears of Eneland these words, 
“This we must have, this we wi! have ; nothing else than 
this we will have, and nothine less than es we will have 3” 
and were the whole body of W ng ; more obstinate than Lord 
John Russell, or the whole body f Tort ‘ics more haughty than 
Lord Stanley, or the whole baa of the Enelish people more 
Protestant than Sir Robert Inclis, they would cower and 
tremble, and ultimately grant the rights they have so long 


withheld, 
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One of the most renowned and most successful of French 
statesmen—we think it was Cardinal Richelicum—was once 
asked how it was that he contrived always to accomplish the 
purposes he aimed at. “ By calculating the power of resist- 
ances” he replied. And on this very principle it will be found 
that apa wery enterprise that has prospered in the world 
has been conducted. Some men, we see, and those men of 
ercat ‘lee y great energy, and great perseverance, who, lack- 
ing this power of caleula ition, expend their whole strength 
in dashing their own heads against a wall. They fancy that, 
provided they can apply the utmost force of wh ich the assail- 
ine body is ¢ ‘apable, every obstacle must go down before 
them, forgetting that all the fur ‘y of the waves of the sea will 
not shake a mighty mountain from its foundations. ‘They 
only win who ascertain the exact moment when the attacking 
force first overbalanees the resisting weight, and then eather 
up all their enereies to strike the blow. ‘Thus Burke, with 
the rarest abilities, ordinarily faile d ; and thus does Peel, the 
most accomplished of mediocrities, invariab ly prosper. 


eS ing y by this rule, we “ae in that the hour is come 
when the first instalment may be paid of that which, in the 


very strictest apa Is just Hee to Ireland. ‘To wait until the 
English people and Government, or any people and govern- 
ment under the sun, will do justice for jus tice’ sake, is to 
wait till the original sin of man’s nature is healed, and the 
curse upon Adam reversed. If the Imsh aeegier to wait 
until the Imperial Parliament is prepared to ofler her the 
nly endowment she can accept, for the love of God. and 
rom the desire to see her clergy in a position of independ- 
ence, she will wait till the end of all thines, or at least. till 
EMneland is become onee more a C 1 ay CK untry. Never- 
ss, for the sake of peace and quiet, this nation is, at this 
very time, almost prepared to compel the Protestant Iista- 
blishment of Ireland to yield back a part of its plunder, and 
restore it to 1! » Beilin ate owners. ‘The religious and oe ul 
icelines of the time unite with the pecu 

Euglish character to make this happy result not only possible, 
but positively easy of attainment. ‘There is nothing remain- 
ing, cither of Protestantism or Conserva tism, 1 in the vast body 
of the Enelish nation, which would not go down to the ground 
‘Ww fore a determined onset on the part of the Catholie people 
of Ircland, frantic as would be the eries and deep the despair 
of the uneonvineed relics of Whiggism, ‘loryism, and Protes- 
tantism, who would denounce the ‘national apostacy” to 
their latest breath. : 

For the true Englishman, though intensely selfish, arro- 
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lar genius of the 
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gant, an d prejudiced, is not by nature or habit cither eruel, 
capricious, or tyrannical, W hen he himself and his reven ues 
are not involved, he is the most just, benevolent, and convin- 
cible of beings. And withal, though brave and courageous 
to the last degree, he is a pr udent creature too, and has a 
strong sense of the folly of needless warfare and turmoil, with 
an ever-increasing sense of the necessity of tranquillising by 
fair means those who are re: lly injured, Therefore, though 
it would be the most visionary of follies to expect him to 
sacrifice Aimself for any cause, divine or human, there is no 
reason In the world why he outa not sacrifice the Trish Pro- 
testant Establishment. Once let him be convinced that ne- 


thine less will propitiate and satisfy the Catholic clerey of 


Ireland, and he will no more hesitate to apply the knife to 
its rank, overgrown branches, than he hesitated a few years 
avo to cut up its bishoprics and rearrange its revenues, as 
coolly as if they had been so many policemen and their wages 
in his own metropolis ef London. It were quite another 
thing to ask him to compel the Protestant Bishop of London 
to divide his revenues with Dr. Wiseman, or to transfer a few 
thousand churches and parsonages to the Catholic clergy here 
in England. In this he would be touching himself; he would 
be damaging that IMstablishment which, little as he respects it, 
he insists upon m untaining in respectability, because él is hie 
own. But in his eyes the Protestant Church of Ireland is 
quite a separate body from the Protestant Church of Eng- 
land; and if six or seven millions of [rishmen were to repeat 
dilige nity in his ears the statement that nothing less would 
si atist'y them ‘th an a eertain pro portion of the churches, houses, 
and landed property, be it in the shape of tithes or otheridas, 
how appropriated by the Establishment, after a few reitera- 
tions of the demand he would shrug his shoulders, and, with 
some grumblings and a most ungracious countenance, would 
desire his prime minister for the time being to introduce and 
carry a bill for the purpose. 

Ficree as are the anti-Irish prejudices of so many English- 
men, and little their love for Irish Catholicism, nevertheless 
there is a growing suspicion among all classes that the Irish 
Protestant Establishment is a gigantic imposture, and that the 
sooner it goes the fit way of all impostures the better. And 
if, at the same time, the loudest of Irish complaints could be 
lulled, so much the greater gain. * Really,” thinks many 
an Iinglishman, ‘ the state of the Irish Church revenues és 
an anomaly. It is too bad. No wonder the Irish are never 
quict. What should we say if, as Protestants, we saw the 
property of our Protestant forefathers now possessed by a 
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small minority of Catholics? After all, the priests do some 
good. ‘There are not many firebrands among them. I hear 
a great many stories about the good influence they have over 
their flocks, “and that they do not love revolution and blood- 
shed, and wish to dethrone the Queen. Liven Dr. M‘Iale, I 
gm told, preaches in Irish constantly to the people, and does 
a creat deal more good to the poor than the idle rectors, who 
have no work to do except to receive their large revenues, 
Let us see what can be done.” Such are, assuredly, the me- 
ditations of thousands; and the thousands would be multiplied 
ten-fold and a hundred-fold, were the demand presented to 
the general English mind in tones which it could not refuse 
to hear. 

Tor, as we have said, the Englishman is not cruel for 
cruclty’s sake, and is prudent as well as brave. He will not 
torment the Irish unless he fancies that he himself will gain 
something by it; and though he will not shrink from agitation, 
tumult, and War, as a last resource, he is perfectly prepared to 
pay a good price for peace and quiet, especi: ly when that 
price docs not come out of his own pocket. He might 
entertain strong scruples of conscience” as to a grant of 
money from the imperial revenues towards the support of 
Popery, and will be quite relieved to find that the Irish Ca- 
tholic clergy would resolutely refuse his gift even if offered ; 
but his “ conscience” is of that elastic species that it is quite 
open to the consideration of a scheme for transferring the pro- 
perty of idle Protestant parsons to hard-working Catholic 
priests, On “sound, English, practical, busine ss-like princi- 
ples,” why should he not entertain the project ? 

It will be observed that we do not suppose for a moment 
that the English people would for some time to come restore 
the «hole of the Irish Chureh property to its lawful owners ; 
or even that it would, at present at least, make a division 
between the Catholic Church and the Establishment, in exact 
proportion to their respective numbers. ‘They would not con- 
sent to strip the Protestant bishops of all their incomes, or to 
banish the Protestant clergy from their churches and glebes, 
Where they really had a bond fide Protestant congregation to 
minister to. ‘To ask for this, even if on other erounds desir- 
able, would be useless, and worse than uscless. ‘It would seem 
a heartless, and, above all, an unnecessary cruclty, to eject men 
Who did a hearty work of any kind, according to their con- 

science, and more especially at a time when many of the Pro- 
tes ‘tant clergy have recently devoted themselves, with true self- 
sacrificing zeal, to the comforting their starving flocks. We 
should ask , therefore, only for a portion of our forefathers’ pro- 
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perty, at least at present. Further, no Parliament would con- 
sent to cjeet existing possessors, or to abolish bishoprics during 
the lifetime of the existing prelates. Whatever we do in Enc. 
land, we make it a boast that we respect “ vested interests.” 
Vested intcrests—which means, the lite interests of the parties 
now in possession—are to an Englishman what the seven sacra- 
meiuts are to a Catholic: in every change, they at least must be 
respected and held inviolate. Your true Hnelishman would 
almost Say that the father of lics hada ® vested interest” in the 
worship of the present generation in any heathen nation in- 
vaded by Christian nussionarics ; and that the ageey tire of 
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blood as possible, Catholics th rcnisclves might be cven anxious 
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to leave the pr sent Protestant leuscalatoie and prelates to the 
enjoyment of their revenues. At any rate, 1t would be vain 
to seck to disturb them. 

for these reasous, then, we are morally certain that if cir- 
eumstanees permnt the Irish Catholic hierarchy, priesthood, 
and laity, with one voice to lay before the Queen, her minis- 
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ters, ai nd Pa uliament, a unanimous and determined demand for 


Id Cathohe property, 

‘lapse before the de- 
mand is granted, and eranted in full, without the shadow of 
an interfcrence with the independcice of the Catholic Church. 
Whether Trish Catholies have the lasure and the means, at 
this present moment, to come forward In such a manner as to 
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convince the Mnelish nation and Government that they had 
decided on their plan of action, and were no longer to be trifled 
With, is another question, But of this we are sure, that when 
once the pa Parliament and its constituents are cone 
vinecd that the irish Church will accept no other endowment, 
and that she will give them no peace until this measure of 
strict justice is conceded —not as a favour, but asa right—a 
wonderitully bric¢ ‘fperiod will pass over between that conviction 
and the resti tut on of at least some portion of the conseerated 
possessions of the true Church o f Go d. 
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URQUUARTS PILLARS OF HERCULES, 


The Pillars of Hercules; a@ Narrative of Travels in Spain 
aud Morocco. By David Urquhart, Esg., M.P. Bentley. 
Time has certainly not dimmed the brilliancy of Mr. Urqu- 
hart’s style, while it has enriched his stores of illustration, 
added to lis antiquarian lore, and confirmed, without rendering 
more harsh, his peculiar philosophy. 
Like his former work, the Sparid of the Last, the Pilla 


of tLe; pore has the merit of almost forcing its readers to think; 
at least, they will feel themselves 60 oe nntly carried to the very 
port ts a reflection, that few will absoh ute iy re usc » to advance 
within th mat fane where cach must walk and explore for him- 
: elf. OO Ma ay concell > Ol the INO¢ lern and West Banapes o are 


vigorously ass ailed, so many little touchstones of nations | no. 
rality are cleverly and unexpectedly applied, so much truth is 
at tlines uttered or glanced at, that the idole will be responded 
tO Vi i miuch as the reader himself acguicse cs in or strugeles 
aeaiust the evils around him. 

Mir. Urguhart’s medicines for the diseases of the « 
in truth a curious compound; old specifies from the far Inast, 
remicdics extracted from the days of augury and myth, won- 
dious thines from prin eval time. But the salt and the bal- 


a? j ’ — : as . _ . . ‘ vn aay } } i) 
sal, tae bherv a ind the aromatic unguent, ave nixnea Up ih 
| 


i fem : : ree — oe a eer — 
such cdelicate homoropathic Micasure, and mottoed with such 
)} Vsi ry WC FfoYpinize {"y ) Ci Pl 1h Te¢, } 1: r Cathe ’ 
a StCPIOUS teripys LYOh) bald oa, hoe lilCia, BULPULIa, Of acChaV, 
that the p sser-by, howevei listle: ss, must necds hearken to the 
: ’ 1 
vendor. ft he ast wa Panawieile Mir. Urquhart’s professed sub- 
2 } r ’ 

jects 1G 2 now al: Q hiis hving CO mee outary On in past, ie 
] 
Ol Xu AK t 1 SiS O 4 rae’ ntiquity kin an into prismatic hue a) as he 
4 ] oe 3% oe } . . 

CULTS ip Ol. thei th CS Pa TOr 1} l wh ich aie gathered s¢ ‘attered 
j } }] ' wechinwwie < Pearné } 
beams from the East. Old laws and customs, also, from the 
ot ek ee BE " ars ieee ae > th. ‘yar + | 
vy LNby Wicil cl epPPiliiils OL Cit fy be & ol latter ciihivc . cli ; clLisQ 


brouc lit lito co- operation aud thrown into the same focus, 
Lhen, in his capacity of European, he calis on science and 
learning to cast down a ray of their electric light; and while 
Strange forms gleam half revealed, he Cexterousiy Wraps the 
turban on his head, or the Arab Aaié round his limbs, and 
hastens LO inter; ret the vision. 

Spain is Mbyr, Urguhart’s Tov o7o, from which to observe 
in this double identity, and it is on the broken bases of the 
Pillars of Hercules that he reclines. From the old holy place 
he looks down, listening to the murmur of departed tongues ; 


the Carthaginian in his snart, the Roman on his march, the 


© 
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Iberian in his mountain-pass; the Moorish and the Gothic 
chivalry, rivals in courtesy and hate. He sees the Pheenician 
sail grow up in the TZastern horizon, the proud poop pass 
him by laden with purple dyes and glass of marvellous make ; 
he hails in fr agments of cognate tongues the wise strange 
mariners that crowd the deck, and again watches the sail as it 
deseends the unkuown seas. 

Notwithstanding traces of an unusual carelessness in the 
correction of manuscript, the taste would be fastidious which 
did not acknowledge a power and beauty in our author's style 
which cven greater flaws would net seriously affect. Mr. 
Urquhart is indisputably an original and reflecting writer, and 
eilted with keen powers of observation upon all ‘things, from 
laws to costume, from architecture to cookery, from war and 
weapons to the games and dances of old and new time. Sha- 
dowy myth and systematic geology, scenery and pictures, the 
city and the desert; all are woven together into a tapestry 
bricht i in colour, rich in texture, and graceful in device. 

Ile brings plulology to bear upon mantillas and_ sarra- 
bands, a colour, a salutation, the fold ofa scarf, the buffoonery 
of sailors, the art of the baker, of the kischen, of the dairy, 
and a thousand things besides. ‘The reader finds himself phi- 
losopher, where he only thought to play the idler; and our 
old friends of the Greek and Latin classics, nay, the holy 
Mathers themselves, talk suddenly to us of what we should a 
mement before have been ready to bet they never had spoken. 

Among the most pleasant parts of the book are the chap- 
tcr on the compass and the knowledge of it (as he certainly 
makes a great approach to proving) by the Phoenicians; the 
discussions on the Moorish, Roman, and Turkish baths; on 
Gothie architecture ; on bread and bulter ; on Druidical circles 
and Celts in Morocco; on the wonderful J/ashish; the ree 
marks upon ecards and chess; on the tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin in Barbary; on the use or usclessness of Gibraltar; and 
on C hurch-spoliation i in Spain. 

Such are Mr. U rquhart’s merits. We proceed to potnt 
out his faults. Such are the many positive sentences where 
we should have preferred notes of interrogation, or modest 
suggestion. At the first start, for example, we have doubts 
about the longest quotation in the book, that from the J/or- 
gante Maggiore.® In his onslaughts on Messrs. Borrow and 


* Pulci published in 1481 only twenty-three cantos of his Morgante Mag- 
giore ; five were added later, The quotation is from the twenty-fifth canto. Many 
of the ‘lines put in italics by Mr. U. do not particularly bear on the question in 
hand. Even before 1481, the subject had been much debated by Columbus him- 
self, particularly in Florence, where he had zealous partisans. 
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Ford, there is a tone of pleasure in the mere assault, and an 
affectation towards the learned world of general superiority 
and defiance, Which many of the names and books referred 
to render offensive. Veterans of a thousand battles and the 
most system atic training may be ofttimes surpris sed by a brave 
knight- errant; but if there is the true temper of knighthood, 
there will hes all reverence and courtesy to the unhelmed 
hoary head, and the toil-worn limbs that have stumbled. Some 
passaces that we have noticed require more serious remark in 
a review which recommends the work to Catholics. If Jesus 
Christ founded a Chureh to be guided by Him, and to which 
all must come, in which they must live ; and ifit, this Church, 
is to teach positive doctrine, the obligation of obedience to 
this body cannot depend on the conduct of its individual 
members. 

It is the misfortune of almost all English general litera- 
ture, that its writers never state in definite terms the general 
principles on which they conduct religious inquiry, or exa- 
mine whether the attacks they make on Catholics and Catho- 
licism are consistent with a belict in the existence of any reve- 
lation at all. ‘To this rule Mr. Urquhart is no exception. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Golden Manual (Burns and Lambert) is a work of extra- 
ordinary completeness. It is difficult to say what it does not con- 
tain. ‘The first part consists of devotions, meditations, and direc- 
tions for ordinary family and private use; and of a large variety of 
devotions to various separate mysteries, of which the Rosary may 
be taken as the type; the second inciudes every thing that can be 
needed for Confession, Communion, and hearing Mass, with devo- 
tions connected with various Confraternitics and Associations; the 
third, the ritual for Baptism and other sacraments, with various de- 
votions proper for them, prayers for the dying and for the dead, 
the oflice for Vespers, Compiline, the office of the Blessed Virgin, 
prayers for Benediction, and the Penitential and various other 
Psalms ; the fourth consists of as many as thirty-five Litanies, 
with a large number of hymns, &e.; and the volume concludes 
with Dr. Wiseman’s prayers for the conver: yon of England, the form 
of receiving converts, &e, The whole are translated with great care, 
judgment, and elegance; and the typography is excellent. With- 
out exaggeration, we may say that, as a complete manual of English 
and Latin prayers, the w ork 3 is without a rival, 


Two Sermons lie before us, preached recently in two London 
churches within a short distance of one another, which are a pretty 
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fxir indication of the unyielding hostilities which reign amid the 
nearest neighbours i the Englis h Establishment. They who would 
sce a fulfilment of our Lord’s words, that a house divided against 
itsel caunot stand, need but ee at Wr. Dodsworth’s Sermon, 
preached on the 27th J January, and at Wr. Lllolt’s, on the Sunday 
previous. ‘There is nothing re muarkable in the sermous themselves, 
except for the tokens they supply of the real inner state of that body 
which is bound up mto one heterogencous inass by the golden 
fetters of Enelish law and English worldliness. Really it is not tuo 
much to say, that the condition of the Anglican Chureh is wupa- 
rallcled in the history of Clirisuanity. 


Mr. Gilfillan has published his second Gallery of Literary Por- 
draiis » (Edinbureh, llogz), in a single volume. He 1s a writer who 
makes one augry with him at alinost every page of lis book. It is 
extraordinary that a iman whe can write so well should write so ill; 
aud that one who often criticises the productions of other peus 
be misensible to the urgent need of 


« 
1 


the pr ning-kiwe which these very erilicis ms dis splay. Myr. Gilillan 


. “= 1 } ee 
With so masterly a hand should 


is oiited with at peril us facility both of ideas and oi expression, and 
7 4 . 
he never He when to stop, or when his style degenerates ito 


melodramatic fustian. Consequently his “ Gallery” is most unequal 
in merit; some of the portraits are as worthless as the rest are 
istanee, Which Is on the 
fi piece of exaggeration, 


valuable. ‘The criticism on Macaulay, fori 

whole adniurable, is followed by as dag nice 

in the shape OL a pancgyric of Dr. C roiy y, as ever We aried a reader. 

All through the volume, a bvillinnt thoueht, ora striking, homely 
? 


a4 : ; - : } ‘ 
turn ol pLraac, bs oilen followed up ON a bombast! ; scrap of finery, 


1 
i 


. 4 .y 1 9 : 
Which the author would have been quick enough to expose in 
thers. Myr. Giliillan will, how ever, Lmprove ; but he must make up 
7 


- Ss ; . 4 1 » 71° 
Lis bund ¢ LU throw at icast hi uli oi huis Lieu: eript into thie fire. 


out a translation of The Catechism of 
an Tuterior Lift he a founder of St. Sulpice 
j ie Riel: ees er Hen little bs } 1 h for ctnudy 
(Loncon, ducaardson), atis an exceillent little boon, both ior stuay 
and for giving away. 


Mr. Daiton has brougit 


sf the flood of new periodicals which, as usual, accompany the 
first mouths of a uew year, one of the most useful is The Domestic 
Evonomist, x cheap weekly journal, edited by Mr. Jolson, whose 
Cottage Gardiner is one of the best of gardening journals of a prac- 
tical kind. The Domestic Hcouomisi is to discourse on all subjects 
connected with a house and houschold, from the stable to the 
kitchen, from the furniture to the medicine-chest, from the work- 


table to the children’s play-ground. 


Several httle manuals of devotion for the present season are 
before us, every one of them deserving notice. Devotions for the 
Quarant’ Ore, translated from the Italian (Burns and Lambert), is 
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the most important. It has Dr. Wiseman’s recommendation, and 
supplies the devout adorer with i and meditations in the pre- 
senee of the Blessed Sacrameu London seems Protestaut London 
no more, When such books are + senaibenndl actually necessary by the 
annual recurrence of one of those Catholic devotions whic 1, as near 
as may be, anticipate the blessedness of the mn in hea 
in the Sacrament is an excellent lit ttle manual for the same purpose ; 
anil its still lower price puts it within the reach of the poorest.—Dr. 





Pavant’s Fa Crucis is also republished, in an elegant form, for those 
who love the deheacies of typography. The Golden Lita ry, Which 
is one of those exquisite remains of old English Catholic devotion 
which have but to be known to be loved, and other litam nd 


prayers on the Passion, are done up together in a small traet.— 
Lhe Passion of Jesus aud the Woes « Pa (the Lent book of the 
Oratory) consists of the devotions ima: ed by Pins the Seventh, 
on the ast words of our ble: ssec ys On ‘his sacred wounds, anc 
on the woes of his blessed Mother. ‘They have all that union of 
terseniess, unction, and simplicity, which is one of the peculiar 
marks of those many devotions to which the Holy See has given its 
sanciion, It is worthy of rem ark, that of all the admirable prayers 
scan 


ms } + . se set _~ 
to which Catholie piety has given =e not many preserve what 
a = > . i 
} 4} e thy iia ce — ‘ en Rata 
may be called the character of 1} Lord’s Praycr, except Liigse 


which have reeeived the approbation of the Viear of desus Christ. 


A bookseller at Chelsea (Shean) deserves our thanks for bringing 
out, in a tract, Dr. Wisem an’s Lenten Indult, together with the 
a ys 2 . , Bl 1 f ‘6 } 1, , ways } 
places for the E xposit! on of the Blessed Sacrament, and the various 


treats, Sermons, and Services which are going on in London 


i> 
Lil Li 


during Lent. 

ft is like a flight from the tropics to the pole to turn from books 
such as these to Mur. Keble’s Church-matters in i850 (J. Ub. Parker) 
That any thing so utterly sae aud seli-deceiving should come 
forth from an honest and sincere man is incredible to those who 
have iiot sturdied the blinding Toots of Alig 


° | es 
8 og bh and i ; benun Lyin i= effects on the couscience. Abr. Keble’s objcet 


. 
' 


) 
A 
7 4 ° 
rhi@ahisha Ol the} VtCill- 


is to bi id | bis ie Jlow-e!} al reymen rem in the tstabli lent, whatever 
4 a 1] , . r> e 

be the decision of the Pri vy Couneil on Saptismal Regeneration, on 

the ground that the Church of England is unfairly enslaved to the 


State. Alas, that he dees not see that it is a willing slavery! 


Lhe London University Calendar for 1850 (Taylor) is a com- 
plete and necessary publication for all graduates and unde rated rates 
of the University. To those who are seeking degrees it is most 
uscful, as shewing the nature of the examinations the ‘v have to un- 
dergo, one-half of the volume consisting of examination-pape rs. 


The Catholic School for February contains many important docu- 
ments, especially a correspondence on the condition of destitute 
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Catholic children in workhouses. We trust the Poor-School Com- 
mittee will not let the subject drop, and will secure to the innocent 
and helpless their full rights in this matter. 


Archbishop Kenrick’s Primacy of the Apostolic See vindicated las 
reached a third edition in America, anc we are happy to see that 
Mr. Battersby is going to publish a very cheap edition of it in Dub- 
lin. It is the best vindieation of the Ifoly Nee, in all its relations, 
we know of in our language. 


In our last number we were unable to notice the appeal from the 
Treasurer of the St. James’s Catholic Dispensary, connected with 
the chapels of Spanish Place, St. John’s Wood, and others in the 
western part of London. We trust that the claims of an institution 
of so great importance to the poor wiil not be forgotten at the pre- 
sent season. 


oe 


Correspondence, 
THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND, 
Lo the Lditor of the Rambler. 
JESU CHRISTI PASSIO, 
St. Michael's Retreat, Aston, Feb. 9, 1850. 

Drar Srr,—As you were so good as to insert my letter in your last 
Number, [will venture to send another on the same subject. I have 
made up my mind not to care if Lam counted wearisome upon it, 
nor even if [ give umbrage and disple asure to some. It seems to 
me quite clear, that the salvation of millions and even hundreds of 
millions depends upon waiting the Catholic world in a great effort 
to gain England; and that unless we are driven to seek elsewhere 
the help whieh the Irish people may give us in this unde ‘taking, we 
must go on pressing and urging them to take the lead in it. I 
become more and more convineed as I speak of it, that it is in the 
order of Providence that they should do so, and that their own hap- 
piness de pends on it far more than that of England. If they refused 
the enterprise, we might find others to take it up eflectually ; but I 
do not know what clse could be proposed to renovate or even to save 
them. I will endeavour to state now, in some order, the course of 
reasoning which I have becn aceustomed to hold with the Irish in 
sermons and private conversations, and how I have been borne out 
hy public events since I began. 

[ spoke in my last letter of my first tour in Ireland, in 1842, 
and of the delightful recollections with which it still fills my wiles. 
Ircland at that time gave me the idea of a country on the way to @ 

erand epoch of regeneration, if she would but correspond with the 
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designs of Providence. This idea had been given me the year be- 
fore, by a report brought back from Dublin by a respected priest, 
now one of our Bishops, whom I have the honour to call my friend. 
ile declared to me, that such was the state and such the prospects 
of the country, that the clergy of Dublin were saying that the only 
thine they dreaded was that they should be carried aw ay and over 
whelmed by excessive happiness ; and they feared to think how their 
people would bear this, after having so well stood the trials of ad- 
versity. When I went there in 1812, my impression Was exactly 
corresponding With this extraordinary statement. The te mperance 
movement. had then reached its he ight, and it used to appear to me 
as if it was making the country into a sort of moral Paradise on 
earth. The capital national vice of intemperance I saw cured ; and 
it scemed as if this vice being removed, it was carrying off all others 
with it. During the five weeks of my journey L saw not one man 
drunk. One man, and one only, of the old school, I did see, a fellow 
with whom I travelled one day on the top of a coach, who was 
pressing others to drm! Ky and seemed himself a re oular toper ; but 
he looked like a monster in the land, and only set forth im brighter 
relicf the new virtue of his people. I did not see one man in a state 
of anger; [heard but one curse, except from a set of English tourists 
whom [ met in a view-boat on the Shannon, and from a gentleman’s 
groom, who, methought, had learnt the way of it in England. The 
people still were poor enough, especially in the far west ; but with 
this they seemed all peace and joy, reminding one of the account of 
fsracl in the days of King Nolomon; and the prospect of the best 
harvest of corn and potatoes whieh had been known for years back 
had removed all the anxiety which a bad year or two preceding had 
raised in regard to feod. How sweet was the music, too, of the 
pene bands! yes, sweet in itself, but much more from the 
circumstances Father Mathew, whom I met in Limerick, just re- 
turned from a . glorion s career in Glasgow to that the scene of his 
first creat achievements in his own country, told me he had econtri- 
buted to the formation of four hundred sueh bands. One of thei 
came out to escort me through the town of Loughre a, where I was 
to address one of my dear Irish audiences on the “_— ude for Eneland, 
in the presence of the late venerable Bishop, Dr. Coen. I was told 
that the members of this band, who now played s si respectably, had 
none of them used an instrument of music till three or four montlis 
ag that all had been drunkards. All were now tectotallers ; that 
, like the millions of their nation, men in the practice of heroic 
hile, for the virtue of temperance in Ireland was at that time 
heroie. Oh, how I used to congratulate that people on their hap- 
piness! I could not but repeat to them again and again, that they 
had received a grace such as had never been given te any nation, 
hardly to any individual ; for till then I had been accustomed to 
look on a single dunked as an incurable being. Ilere a single 
apostle had cured a whole people in two or three years, And surely, 
I thought and said, I am “come in a good day” to ask the help I 
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vant for England; for has not God been preparing you for some 
erand enterprise in tis honour, and is not the enterprise which I 
propose worthy of your newly-liberated souls? that is, the enter- 
prise of converting England, and so exhibiting before God and 
angels and men a spectacle as new and as magnificent, in the way 
of divine charity, as you haye already shewn in the way of temper- 
anee. And this is the due oider of proceeding, to go on from an 
inferi ir execlicnee toa hich r one. Thus vou will s secure all the 
eood vou have gained, and open the way for the Almighty to fulfil 
all the La od len: ce of hit ; eoodnes ; in you. But be Ware re you 
nes at must surely be his expectations 
from you, and his purposes in giving you this unc coe orace, 
He has etven vou this deliverance not for vour temporal ts sae . 
at least not principally for that, though this w ill, as it legitimately 
oucnt to, he one of its icine 

God did not intend only that vou should get better food, better 
elothine. and better habits of secular business. All this wil result 
from this change, and all this is rood: but Ife means and He wants 
somethin r vastly higher an betters and if you do not render Ilim 
the fruit tie looks for, what inust you expect 2 Why, vou have 
broken chains of wood, and vou will make you perehanee chains of 
L cleared of a noxious weed, if net kept im cultivation, 
and set with good plants, will return to bear the same weed more 


stronely, or other weeds more rank. Our Lord, by his terrible 


= 


aceount he devil whi been east out comme back with 
ceyen others worse than himself into the soul | 1c _ left, beeause 
he found it uneceupied when he returned to visit she Ws that this 


will be true m the spiritual world, — You wr vot rid of your Inish 
i vy your neghegenec to a this 
erace, fall under some of our Enelish vices, of which you hitherto 
have been wonderfully free, as pride, eovetousness, and all their 
dauehters, and your last state become worse than ee first. 

And whet is that licher and better thing which God waits? 
{ have reecived no supernatural light to authorise me to speak as a 
prophet ; but it secins to me indisputably clear, that the conquest 
of England for God and lis Chureh, to be brought mont by the 
power of your ancent time-tried faith, by prayers of faith from the 
poor, God’s chosen poor of lreland, by the Coen, all-sub- 
duing force of the herote charity of these pravers, which will heap 
coals of fire on the eold Protestant hearts Ot England, and kindle 
them too into a reciprocal blaze of charity towards you and admira- 
tion for your religion; if this is not the work which God intends 
for you, it is, any ways, @ work suitable to your circumstances.— 
Oh, how did the hearts of Ireland warm to discourses such as these, 
as I went from place to place! [have said something of this in my 
former letter, and will not repeat it here. After six years, in the 
autumn of 1848, [ returned to Ireland; and, as I said before, to the 
surprise of some, but not to mine, as I had learnt to know what 
were Irish hearts and Irish faith, I found them as ready to hear me 
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as before: and this time, what had I to say? Thad to acknow- 
ledge, with deep joy and gratitude, the fidelity with which many 
religious houses, and se veral secular confraternities —many more, 1 
am convinced, than T could hear of,—had persevered in what they 
had begun; but I had to remark, that as a nation they had done 
nothing. I had not heard, sinee I had left the country, of a ~— 
movement in that direction; and yet [had often ran my eve over the 
speeches of their orators, espe cially in the early part of this onal 
to seek some such consolation for my heart; but not one word 
for the conversion of England, far less any signs of great national, 
unanimous, open, persevering efforts, such as had heen promised to 
me with such noble warmth and enthusiasm. Well, [ said, will 


vou begin now? There is yet time. The erand, the divine exploit 
is still within your reach ; and your weapons of war, your spiritual 


arms, thank s be to God, are yet in your hands, aud have not lost 
their edee. ‘ia faith still lives, ands brieht. Your hearts are 
still warm and generous, Will you now at last borin in earnest ? 
ITere it may be said, perhaps, t! ~ at least [must ow: 
former pi redietions had failed. They had not taken up the work I 
had proposed, and yet, by my own confession, they had not fallen 
into those worse vices which T had foreboded,—that pride, that 
worldly-mindedness and ecovetousness. No! but how had they 
been preserved from them? They had neglected to preserve them- 
selves from them by building up on their new foundation of heroie 


moral virtue the heroie divine virtues of which Thad proposed the 
. . ‘ . y* ’ ' " } 

exercise. It remained that God in lis merey snould guard them 

from the terrible danger: and how had He done it?) Where, oh, 


7 4 , “ 
where was the happ ess, where those torrents ol prosperity, the 
r 4) - eb 7 . 
consequences of which the wise among them had been dreading ? and 


inddeod there was cause to dread these consequences, if the right 
plan for ables them were 1 t adopted, It seemed as though, 
nstead of a full tide of prosperity, the Almighty had, during th 
very period when this had to be expected, been emptying upon this 
people all the vessels of his wrath; as ifthe black horse and the 
pale horse of the Apocalypse, with th . fearful riders, and all the 
train which followed them, had both been traversing the land. God 
rave to David the choiee of three ae famine, or pestlience, or 


war, He had sent to Ireland the first and the seeond, in a degree 
so fearful that the like had never been seen In the history of nations, 
and that other nations had been made to stand still and wonder 
what was coming on the earth, when this faithful, this religious 
people were thus seourged. ‘The third plague, war, scemed also 
destined for them; and a war it promised t o be of such terror and 
bloodshedding, as would have made it surpass all other wars which 
history records. They were saved from this iufliction, but at the 
cost of an humiliation which, to a nation so brave and eallant as the 
om must have been perhaps more gricvous to endure than would 

ave been the war itself, however frizutfal. Thus God has pre- 
ated them from covetousness, pride, and the train of other kin- 
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dred evils, whieh his previous graces unimproved might have 
brought down upon them, Will they now take up his cause, and 
exert, with due activity, the powers of that faith which they have 
not yet lost? or will they leave it to the Almighty to search his 
treastires for some new temporal plague to keep that faith pure and 
bright, or else to leave them now at rest in their inactivity, give 
them the good things of this world, and take away that faith for 
which they care not to contend? Oh, let it not be ‘left to an Eng- 
lish voice to be the only one to eall ‘aloud, and tell them of their 
danger and their hopes. 
I am, dear Nir, 
Your obedient servant in Jesus Christ, 
IGnavius or 8S. Pacy, Passronisr. 


PRIOR PARK. 
AN ——— nt has receutly been entered into re specting the college 
at Prior Park, which will give ercat satisfaction to many of our readers. 
Alexander Raphael, Esq. has purchased the whole estate of the trustees, 
for the sum of 30,0002, and has let it to the anthorities fora very lous 
Joase, at 9007, a-vear, being three per cent on the money paid. The 
property is also made redeemable by the college trustees, whensoever 
the V Wats he in asituation to repay the purehas P-1DOnNeY, with certain 
provision This arrangement relieves the college of a large annual 
pave nt, | in the way of higher interest on debts of yarious kinds, and 
eives it, at leneth, a fair start. Thoneh creat exertions will still be 
necessary to place it ina situation of permanent prosperity, it is now iit 
ab iter position 1 than for many vears past; and most cordially we trust 
that the e etter ts made to support it by the Vicars Apostolic of the Western 


and Welsh districts, and by its immediate superiors, will be abundantly 
rewarded, 


SE EE OS ee ey 


OF YOUR CHARITY 


raw for the Soul 
OF 
MRS. ELIZABETH GILLIS, 


Who died on Tuesday the 29th January 1850, aged 81 years. 


* Blessed are the dead who die inthe Lord, ... . . for their works 
follow them.’’—./pocalypse, xiv. 15. 


jtlap she rest in peace! 


Bishop Gillis reques sts. the Prayers of the Faithful for the repose of his 
Mother's Soul. 
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own day, with this striking difference, that it was even more 
perilous than that in which we are summoned to take our 
part. 

Some of the works of these great writers are, we know, 
already in process of translation into our own tongue, and the 
more deeply they are pondered on by English Catholics the 
better. ‘They will shew us that the Church is never at peace 
with the world and with sin, though her conflicts may at times 
assume the garb of gentle remonstrances, and the world may 
delight to lay its riches at her fect. We are convinced that 
few subjects would more abundantly reward our study, Our 
vain, both in information, advice, and encouragement, would 
be almost incalculable. We should learn, that, amid the de- 
struction of so much that is external and circumstantial, we 
ourselves remain what our fathers were. Not only is the 
faith unchanged, and morals unchanged, but—which is the 
point so often under-estimated—our three great foes, the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, are also unchanged. The State 
was ever the real foe, though sometimes the forced friend, or 
the conquered subject, of the Church. Riches were the same 
snare to poor weak flesh and blood as to all the children of 
Adam at this hour. ‘There were abundance of lukewarm Ca- 
tholics long before Luther was born, and Protestantism, as a 
creed, was still in the womb of time. The Church was not 
more infallible than now. ‘Lhe powers of the successors of 
St. Peter are still unimpaired. The Sacraments have not lost 
their grace. Saints are still created and matured as rapidity 
and mysteriously as ever. Monks and nuns are precisely the 
same beings in the year 1850 as in the year 1359, or the year 
850. In those days they had troubles, and annoyances, and 
perplexities quite as severe, in their kind, as those which 
afflict us; while, as far as we can judge, the snares that beset 
them were more subtle than any against which we have to 
cuard. Nothing was ever perfect. One generation pulled 
dewn the buildings of its predecessor, and the ‘* Perpendicu- 
lar” chureh-builder thought no more of demolishing an ‘* Marly 
inelish” nave than a churchwarden of the days of George 
I, Rainy days spoilt out-of-door processions ; thieves broke 
into sanctuaries; fires burnt down cathedrals, abbeys, and 
parish churches by hundreds; ill-conducted priests and monks 
caused ereat scandals; worldly-minded or timid prelates hung 
about the courts of kings; proud and wealthy lords and land- 
holders tormented peaceable clergy; rude singers tortured the 
ears of the fastidious; while every where tlcre were those far 
heavier calamities in progress which gave to Lutheranism and 
Calvinism their fatal power, and calied for the most severely 
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purifying chastisements with which the God of mercy has ever 
shewed his love to his people. 

Still more, we shall learn all the details of that hand-to- 
hand struggle which was waged between the true and the 
false children of Catholicism. We shall penetrate to the pro- 
foundest workings of the opposing principles of Reform and 
Revolution ; and mark how, while multitudes fell away, the 
faithful sons of the Church never lost their hold of the great 
doctrines of her unity, infallibility, and sanctity, and of the 
supremacy of the successor of St. Peter; what united caution, 
learning, ‘and zeal they brought to the work of reform; and 
What extraordinary success ultimately crowned their labours, 
We shall gain at once humility and encouragement ; a deeper 
sense of the truly ‘earthen” character of those vessels in 
which God has enshrined the treasures of his g ice, and a 
livelier confidence, that when the night of trial seeins darkest, 
his guiding beams will burst forth upon us with their brightest 
radiance. 

That it is only by this earnest study of the principles on 
which the Chureh has ever acted that We can confront and 
master our own peculiar difficulties, the briefest allusion to 
those difficulties will shew. That English Catholics can ae- 
complish the work set before them by a superficial imitation 
of the outward customs of any past age, appears clearly im- 
possible, the moment we coutemplate the chief points of con- 
trast between the present and all past centuries, First, there 
is our poyerty, or rather our pauperism. We have already 
done our utmost to call the attention of our fellow-Catholies 
to this gigantic clement in our present troubles. But we 
have scarcely pointed out with sufficient distinctness the no- 
velty of this overwhelming trouble. At no one period of the 
past history of Christianity has the poverty of the — 
borne any such proportion to her absolute numbers. Poor 
was the primitive Church, and crushing as were the nado 
pecuniary difliculties of later times, never was there an era in 
which the Catholic population had so frightfully outrun the 
increase in the pastors of the fold, and the number of her 
altars and houses of prayer. Lay our finger where we will on 
the map of the Christian parts of the elobe, at no one epoch 
in any one of them can we discern existing so appalling a dis- 
proportion between the means of grace and the number of the 
souls baptised into the Church, and then left to relapse into 
practical heathenism. When was it ever known before that 
the haunts of vice and lewdness were supplied 1 in crowds with 
their miserable victims from the ranks of starving Catholic 
cirls and women? When was it ever known that ‘the coffers 





